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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addvessed to the 
Epitor of THe Bookman, 27, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 15TH of 
January will be noticed in the Fesruary number ; books received 
subsequently and up to the 15TH FesRuary, im the MARCH 
number, 


NEWS NOTES. 


The following words have a melancholy interest, as 
being the last that Professor Tyndall wrote for publication. 
They were written in answer to a request from an Ameri- 
can syndicate for a Christmas message to friends in 
America :— 

“ .... I choose the nobler part of Emerson, when, after 
various disenchantments, he exclaims, ‘I covet ¢rvuth/’ The 
gladness of true heroism visits the heart of him who is really 
competent to say this. Joun TYNDALL. 
“Hind Head House, Haslemere. 


“ December, 1893.” 


We hear that a rather curious libel action against the 
authorities of the British Museum Reading Room will shortly 
be tried in London, in which very eminent counsel have been 
engaged. A pamphlet was printed in America which con- 
tained an alleged libel upon a well-known American lady, 
who has taken a very prominent part in political matters and 
in social reform. The authorities of the British Museum 
obtained a copy of this pamphlet, and added it, we under- 
stand, to the library, so that it was accessible to the public 
which uses the Museum’s Reading Room. The plaintiff 
considers that in doing so, the authorities have made them- 
selves liable for uttering or circulating the alleged libel, and 
it is upon these grounds that she is bringing her action 
The case opens up rather a curious question in regard to the 
law of libels in regard to a public library like that of the 
Museum. And as we understand that a notorious case, 
which came before the courts some years ago, is likely to 


be re-opened, the affair will in all probability cause some 
sensation. 


We are able to announce on the best authority that Mrs. 


Humphry Ward’s new novel will be published in the 
Spring. 


A highly interesting contribution to the Junius con- 
troversy is about to be published by Messrs. Longmans. 
Surely at last the matter is to be settled, seeing that the 
author of the volume is Mr. H. R. Francis, a grandson of 
Sir Philip Francis, and he has had the use of documents 
which have been at the disposal of no one else. 


Dr. Conan Doyle is preparing a story, which, as we 
understand, is to be of a semi-biographical kind, for the 
Idler. This will be finished before the historical novel to 
which we referred last month. Dr. Doyle hopes to work 
at it while*at Davos, where he has gone to join Mrs. Conan 
Doyle, who has been wintering there. 


Mr. Zangwill has decided for the present to give over the 
treatment of Jewish subjects ; his new novel, which is 


being written for Zo-day, will deal exclusively with Gentile 
lite. 


The tale which Mr. Haggard is to contribute to the 
Pall Mall Magazine, on the conclusion of Mr. Meredith’s 


novel, is not a story of adventure, but is rather in the style 
of his ‘ Beatrice.’ 


We regret to learn that Miss Beatrice Harraden is not in 
good health. She proposes to winter in California. 


Messrs. James Pott and Co., of New York, warn the 
American public against an unauthorised issue, which is 
threatened, of Professor Drummond’s ‘Evolution of Man.’ 
This consists of the brief authorised reports of the first eight 
lectures published in the Zritish Weekly. Messrs. Pott 
have been appointed Professor Drummond’s publishers, and 
they will use all legal means to prevent this mutilated version 
of the book being published. We hope, for the honour of 
America, that they may succeed. 


Mr. R. D. Blackmore, on being asked to write a New 
Year’s message for America, bluntly declined, saying that 
as all the American magazines had declined his story, 
‘ Perlycross,’ he did not feel inclined to duck his head to 
the Americans. 


The most inte resting portions of Sir William Hardman’s 
diary, now being printed in Zov-day, are those which refer to 
Mr. George Meredith. We have a glimpse of Mr. Mere- 
dith at thirty-two, “a widower with a young boy of eight,” 
and are told that Tennyson wrote Meredith expressing his 
admiration of ‘Love in a Valley,’ which he said he 
wandered about repeating to himself. Unfortunately the 
letter has been lost. Mr. Meredith would do the world a 
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kindness if he would allow this lovely lyric to be reprinted 
from the 1851 book. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie is writing an article, “ My Boyhood in 
Scotland,” for an American periodical. 


We are very glad to hear that the statement which ap- 
peared in THE BooxMan soon after Mr. William Watson’s 
return from Switzerland, to the effect that no return of his 
indisposition was to be feared, has been fully confirmed. 


Mr. Watson is, we are sincerely glad to state, in very good 
health and spirits. 


To an interviewer in Boston, Mr. Gilbert Parker has 
stated that his next book will deal with the early life of 
Washington. He came across a heap of hitherto un- 
published manuscript while in Quebec, and in some form 
or other he will deal with this material. Meanwhile he is 
going to Mexico for a holiday, travelling as his fancy leads 


him, staying in one place till he gets tired, and then moving 
on to the next. 


Mr. Parker told a curious story of literary coincidence. 
Mr. Conan Doyle had just finished his book, the ‘ Refugees,’ 
and it was soon to be issued, while one of Mr. Parker’s was 
nearly ready to be given to the publishers. Talking with 
Dr. Doyle of his book, Mr. Parker said, “By the way, 
Doyle, in your travels through the early Canadian history, 
have you happened to meet my hero, De Lhut?” Doyle 
exclaimed immediately, “Why, De Lhut is the chief 
character in my book,” so Mr. Parker had to re-write a 


large portion of his novel and substitute another for Mr. 
Doyle’s hero. 


The letters of Harriet, Countess of Granville, 1810-1845, 
are to be edited by her son, the Honourable F. Leveson- 
Gower, and will be printed in two octavo volumes. 


Mr. Bret Harte has just completed the MS. of a short 
story for publication in the Jd/er, entitled ‘ Johnnyboy.’ 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford has written a short story for publica- 
tion in the Pal/ Mall Magazine. The title will probably be 
Julie.’ 


Mr. Besant’s ‘London,’ which appeared in Harper's 
Magazine some little time ago, proved so popular that he 
has been induced to write another somewhat similar series. 
The subject this time is ‘ Westminster.’ The articles will 


appear, in the first place, in an illustrated monthly perio- 
dical. 


Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish a new work on 
Gambling by Mr. Maskelyne of the Egyptian Hall. It will 
constitute a complete exposure of the methods and devices 
employed in cheating at the present day, and a revelation 
of the whole of the secrets of the modern gaming sharps. 
It will be a work absolutely unique of its kind, nothing at 
all approaching to it having ever been published in any 
language. The title will be ‘ Flats and Sharps.’ 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have purchased fora sum 
down the book rights of Headon Hill’s ‘Clues from the 
Notebook of Zambra the Detective,’ which recently appeared 
as a serial in the Million. 


At last Mr. R. H. Hutton has consented to issue a selec. 
tion fro m his articles in the Spectator. They will deal with 
religious teachers. It may be remembered that Mr. Hutton 
many years ago republished some political studies from the 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


Many readers would welcome a volume from Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, perhaps the ablest living writer whose name is 
practically unrepresented in literature. It is true he appears 
as joint author with Mr. Sanford, of the forgotten and not 
very valuable treatise on the ‘Great Families of England.’ 
But Mr. Sanford did much the better part of the work, and 
the subject gave little scope for Mr. Townsend’s most 
characteristic qualities. 


The late Mr. Wolcott Balestier’s last novel, ‘ Benefits 
Forgot,’ will be published in three-volume form by Mr. 
Heinemann early in January. 


Mr. W, W. Yeats, of Dewsbury, suggests the establish- 
ment of a Bronté Society, and the proposal is likely to be 
carried out. Mr. Yeats points out that Patrick Bronté went 
from Cambridge University to Dewsbury as Curate of the 
Parish Church, whence he went to Hartshead. The Dews- 
bury traditions have not been collected. 


In Dewsbury, at the residence of Mr. J. Ingram, of 
Fairfields, there are three interesting oil-paintings by 
Branwell Bronté, one of Mrs. Ingram, who was then Miss 
Hartley. Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., has just inspected these 
portraits, and has written the following letter to Mr, 


Yeats :— 
“The Bull, Wakefield, November 28th, 1893. 
“Dear Sir,—The Bronté Portraits. Allow me to thank you 
very sincerely for your kind response to my desire to see the 
Patrick [Branwell] Bronté portraits, in the possession of Mr. 
Ingram. I went in company with your worthy secretary, Mr. 
Lee, who kindly brought me to the house. The portraits are 
very interesting. The colour is very good, and as studies of 
family character, capital. If inclined to be critical, a habit which 
grows upon one who inspects, I should say the drawing, which 
in the heads is good, is in the other portions strangely out of 
proper contour of line. The cleverness was evidently innate, 
and would have developed with culture. But probably bread- 
winning was more important than severe drudgery over the 
rudiments. I quite enjoyed going over the so-called Dewsbury 
Moor with Mr. Lee, who pointed out the localities made famous 
by the young painter's sister, Charlotte Bronté.—Believe me, 
yours gratefully, (Signed) EYRE CROWE.” 


It should be known that a good many of the so-called 
Bronté relics are not genuine. Perhaps the best of them 
were in the possession of Martha Brown, the faithful 
servant whose devotion is chronicled in Mrs. Gaskell’s life, 
and who remained with Mr. Nicholls (the husband of 
Charlotte Bronté) to the end of her life. When she died, 
her possessions were divided between her brothers and 
sisters. It seems some of them are still at Haworth, and it 
is proposed to purchase these as the nucleus of the museum. 
Old Patrick Bronté gave many of these relics to Martha 
Brown, thinking that they would help to provide for her in 
the event of his sudden death. 


Mrs. E. M. Lynch, the authoress of ‘ The Boy God,’ is pre- 
paring a volume for the Mew Jrish Library, of which Sir 
C.G. Duffy is editor. The title of the work will be ‘ The Parish 
Providence,’ and it is a kind of adaptation of Balzac’s 
‘Le Médecin de Campagne.’ Mrs. Lynch lives in Co. 
Meath, near Dunsany. She is well acquainted with the 
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social condition of the Irish people, and her volume will 
inculcate the necessity and importance of attending to the 
petites cultures, so much neglected in Ireland. 


Mr. Walter Besant is preparing for the press a new volume 
of short stories, which have from time to time appeared in 
various periodicals during the last year or two. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is meditating the publication of a 
volume of stories for children. Those at present appearing 
in St. Nicholas will be included in the volume with 
others which have already appeared serially, and some of 
which are yet to be published. It is likely that he will also 
towards the end of next year issue a new volume of ‘ Barrack 
Room Ballads, and other Verses.’ 


Mr. Haggard’s ‘ Montezuma’s Daughter’ has perhaps 
sold more quickly than any other book written by that 
author. Although it has only been issued some three or 
four weeks, a first edition of 10,000 copies is already 
exhausted, and another is in the press. This refers to 
England only, and does not include the very large sale of 
the book in the United States. 


The College Club of Boston (U.S.A.) gave an afternoon 
reception in honour of the veteran “ Professor of the 
Breakfast Table” on November 18th, which was a great 
success, and very largely attended. Dr. Holmes, who was 
in the best of health and spirits, seemed (so one of those 
present tells us) “as sprightly and gay as if his years 
were twenty-four instead of eighty-four.” He recited for the 
entertainment of the company three of his own poems, 
‘Dorothy Q,’ ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ and the ‘ Last 
Leaf.’ 


The History of Australia and New Zealand from 1606- 
1890 has been written by Mr. Alexander Sutherland, M.A., 
and Mr. George Sutherland, M.A., and will be published 
shortly. 


The Rey. R. J. Knowling, M.A., intends to publish shortly, 
under the title of ‘Some Influences of Christianity,’ the 
lectures which he has been delivering at King's College, 
London, of which he is Vice-Principal. 


Miss Hepworth Dixon is to contribute a serial story to the 
pages of the Zady’s Pictorial during the early months of the 
new year. 


Mr. Fergus Hume has written a new detective story, 
entitled ‘The Holy Ring,’ which will shortly be published. 


There has been affixed to the front of the house at 
Budleigh Salterton lately occupied by Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope, elder brother of Anthony Trollope, a marble 
slab bearing the following inscription : 

In hoc loco 
Supremos vite annos egit 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
de stirpe gen. in Com. Linc. ortus 
Scriptor copiossimus 
Amicus Iucundissimus. 
Natus est die xxix. Aprilis, a.p, 1810. 
Obiit Die xi. November, A.D. 1892. 


The Old Country, the Rev. Frederick Langbridge’s new 
monthly for Irishmen and Irishwomen, to which reference 
was made in the December Bookman, will be published by 
Messrs. Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, of Dublin. 


A new work may soon be expected from Mrs. Oliphant, 
who intends to publish in volume form the stories she has 
contributed recently to Blackwood, Longman’s Magazine, and 
Good Words. 


Mr. Thomas Cobb has written a new detective story, 
which Messrs. Ward, Lock and Bowden will publish. Its 
title will be ‘ The Disappearance of Mr. Derwent.’ 


“Martin Cousins” (Mrs. Henry Martin) has finished a 
new novel, entitled ‘A Shadowy Third.’ Mr. Bentley will 
probably be the publisher. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has recently published in 
America a new volume of poems, entitled ‘ A Roadside 
Harp,’ which has been most favourably received. 


Miss Guiney, who is well known as one of the 
graceful and scholarly writers in the best American maga- 
zines, being a poetess and no mean critic, is a can- 
didate for the Postmistress-ship at Auburndale, Mass. Her 
ambition seems to have greatly interested modern journal- 
ists, and is taken as a proof that literature doesn’t pay. 
Miss Guiney says to an interviewer, “ My literary work is 
not regular. I get very good prices when I work, but I am 
very irregular about it. I need something steady week by 
week and month by month.” 


The Hazlitt sale was disappointing, in more ways than 
one. In the first place, the manuscripts were “ over-cata- 
logued,” the printed descriptions of the various lots arousing 
expectations which were not realised upon subsequent 
examination. Interesting many—-in fact most—of these 
papers certainly were, but the best use has already been 
made of them, and very little remains unpublished that is in 
any way worth publication. In the second place, the 
condition of the bulk of the papers was poor, many being 
worn and much mended, and very few of the pieces being 
in fine state. 


The result showed itself in the prices obtained. Although 
the sums paid were in many instances substantial, they were 
in fact comparatively small, and fell far short of what would 
have been given had the documents been of as high a class 
as the catalogue set forth. 


Why are the blunders of an auctioneer’s catalogue 
accepted blindly, and retailed at length in the columns of 
the press without any question as to the correctness of the 
facts stated? An auctioneer’s cataloguer is not an infallible 
oracle, and an amusing series of scraps might be gathered 


from the pages of even Messrs, Sotheby’s lists. An instance’ 


occurred in the catalogue of a collection of books and 
manuscripts sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge on Wednesday, Dec. 13th. Lot 559 consisted of a 
copy of Lord Tennyson’s ‘Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’ pub- 
lished by Effingham Wilson in 1830, the value of which 
was insisted upon by the cataloguer in the following 
note :— 


‘This volume possesses great and lasting interest, as it was 
the first work to which Tennyson put his name, and the interest 
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is very much intensified by the original intention it should be a 
joint publication containing also the Poems of Arthur Hallam— 
a memorial of friendship similar to the Lyrical Ballads of Words- 
worth and Coleridge. This idea was given up at the suggestion 
of Hallam’s father, and no copy of the complete book has hitherto 
occurred for sale. In the present copy, however, Hallam’s 
Poems are included, and on the title-page has been added in 
MS. after Tennyson’s name, ‘and Arthur Hallam,’ while on 
p- I of the second part has been written ‘Poems by Arthur 
Hallam, Esqre.’ In a note to Timbuctoo, Hallam refers to Ten- 
nyson’s Prize Poem of the same name, and concludes it by 
saying, ‘which most justly, in my opinion, adjudged the prize to 
the poem of my friend whose name is prefixed with mine to this 
volume.’ Some partially erased pencil notes, indicating the per- 
sons to whom certain poems were addressed—Sir F. H. Doyle, 
J. Milnes Gaskell, Richard Milnes, etc., render it probable that 
the volume is a unique proof copy belonging to Hallam himself.” 


All very pretty, but entirely wrong; and yet the Daily 
Chronicle printed the note in full in its “Writers and 
Readers” column. When the‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical’ were 
arranged in 1830, it was certainly suggested that the book 
should contain a selection of poems by both Hallam and 
Tennyson. But this suggestion was never adopted ; 
Tennyson’s poems were duly published by Effingham 
Wilson, whilst a collection of Hallam’s verses were privately 
printed in a small octavo volume, which has now become a 
great rarity, and which very few persons have ever seen. 


The volume sold at Sotheby’s consisted of a poor and 
badly cut copy of the ‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’ having 
bound up with it an equally poor copy of Hallam’s ‘ Poems,’ 
this latter being imperfect, having no title-page. The 
“* partially erased pencil notes” were most certainly of in 
_ Hallam’s handwriting, and there was nothing whatever to 
justify the statement that “ the volume was a unique proof 
copy belonging to Hallam himself.” A “ proof copy” it 
most certainly was not, and it was “ unique” only to this 
extent, that it is unlikely that many copies of a rare book 
would have been mutilated and destroyed in such a fashion. 


A far more interesting volume included in the same sale 
was a copy of the first edition of Gray’s ‘ Elegy wrote in a 
Country Churchyard,’ 1751, which was remarkable as being 
entirely uncut. Only two other uncut copies are known to 
exist, and one of these was obtained by its present owner 
some four or five years ago by a stroke of great good luck. 
He happened to be passing through Chancery Lane one 
day, and having a little time at his disposal, dropped into 
Messrs. Hodgson’s Rooms, where a sale of books was in 
progress. At the moment of his entry some volumes of 
4to tracts were being offered, and taking one of them in his 
hand, he opened it at random, and saw—a fine uncut copy 
of the famous Elegy! He bought the lot for a few shillings. 
The copy sold by Messrs. Sotheby realised £70. 


The cricketing sketches by Mr. E. B. V. Christian, to 
which we referred in a recent number of THE BookMaN, 
will be published by Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol. Those 
who have seen the sketches believe they are likely to attract 
considerable attention, not only in cricketing circles, but in 
literary, as they are the work not only of a sportsman, but 
of a man with fine literary taste. The volume will contain 
some very amusing parodies (most of which appeared in the 
St. James's Gazette) of Omar Khayyam and other poets, as 
well as “cricket sonnets.” Several whimsical papers on the 
“Cricket of the Future,” Dr. W. G. Grace as a Limited 


Company,” and an article on the “Poets of Cricket,” will 
also be included. Mr. Christian published, in 1889, a 
volume entitled ‘ Lays of a Limb of the Law,’ which was 
very favourably reviewed. 


Mr. Irving Montagu, the well-known war correspondent, 
and author of ‘Absolutely True,’ has just finished a new 
novel. 


A correspondent writes from the Hunterian Literary 
Club, Glasgow, to ask if any of our readers can inform the 
very anxious members of this club when they may expect to 
receive the concluding part of the “ Bannatyne Manuscript,” 
which has been in progress for these last six years. 


Mr. C. Arthur Pearson is about to issue a new weekly 
entitled Home Votes. One of the features will be “‘ Home 
Notes,” similar to those which have proved so popular a 
feature in Pearson’s Weekly. The editor will be the “ Isobel ” 
of Pearson's Weekly, assisted by Mrs. Ada S. Ballin and 
other well-known writers on periodicals for ladies. . 


Mr. Gilbert Parker, who is at present in New York, will 
leave shortly for a tour through Mexico. He will while 
there probably write a series of articles relating to his 
journey. 


Miss Bessie Hatton, who, if we are not mistaken, is a 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Hatton, intends to publish before 
long, in volume form, the ‘Story of the Convent and the 
Stage,’ which she has been contributing to the Gentlewoman 
under the title’ of ‘Enid Lyle.’ The story appeared in the 
columns of the Gentlewoman as “ By a New Writer.” 


Mrs. A. Diehl, author of ‘ Elsie’s Art Life,’ has ready for 
publication another novel, entitled ‘A Double Checkmate.’ 


THE AUTOGRAPH SALES OF 1892-3. 


(Continued from page 75.) 


Longfellow (Henry W.). A. L. s. 2 pp. 8vo, to Mon. Achille Vogiié, 
dated Cambridge, Boston, May 8th, 1868, replying to a request 
for - autograph. He sends first verse of ‘ Excelsior.’ Envelope. 
£1 8s. 

Marie Antoinette (Queen of France). A. L.1 p. 8vo, n. d. fine and 
very scarce. £5 10s. 

Napoleon I. Signature “ Bonaparte,” on a letter addressed to him, 
1 p. folio, fine specimen. 15s. 

Newman (Cardinal). Four Letters, 7 pp. 8vo and 12mo, 1854-74, 
on interesting subjects. £2. 


Nelson (Lord). A. L. s. 3 pp. 4to, dated Naples, Dec. 17th, 1798. 
£5 58. 
[Says he is sending a squadron to Egypt, and advises that “ at 
least two sail of the Line and four frigates should assemble at 
Saint Jean d’Acre, for I know that is the place Bonaparte has 
ordered part of his fleet to go to If I do not write so 
fully as could be wished, consider my one hand. | 


Nelson (Lord). A. L.s. 3} pp. 4to, Victory, July 25th, 1805, to 
Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, a fine and most important letter 
on naval matters, probably the finest example extant. £8 18s. 6d. 


Newton (Sir Isaac). Doc. s. 24th Dec., 1718. £1 16s. 


Penn (William). A. L.s. 4 pp. dated London, 26, 8mo, 85 (1685) to 
Phineas Pemberton, a member of Provincial Council, near Penns- 
berry or Pennsilvanea. He commends Phineas’ prudence and 
fidelity, and warns him of danger of collisions with the King’s 
officers. He hopes to get back to America in the following 
spring, but his next visit was in 1699. £15 I5s. 

Penn (William). L.s. 2 pp. folio, 16th Feb., 1700. Important 
document. Act of Convocation for the General Assembly of his 
province, most interesting, being written in America, portrait. £8. 

Pitt (William). A. L. s. 4 full pp. 4to, from Pembroke Hall, Cam- 


bridge, 13th July, 1780, to Lord Westmoreland, an extremely fine 
and important letter‘written in his twenty-first year. £3 3s. 
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Poe (Edgar Allan). A. L. s. to Mr. Lewis, dated Nov. 27th, 1 p. 8vo, 


enclosing asonnet embodying ariddle. This must refer to “An 
Enigma,” which conceals the name Sarah Anna Lewis. £5 5s. 


Pope (Alexander). Autograph Note’ in reference to Dr. Johnson, 
“ London,” with note on the back written by. Dr. Percy in refer- 
ence to it, dated 20th Jan., 1773. £2. 


Ramsay (Allan). MS. of ‘The Monk and the Miller’s Wife, 11 pp. 
folio. £4 I5s. 

Richardson (Samuel). A. L.s. to Miss Morris, dated London, Sept. 
27th, 1758, 2 pp. 4to, interesting and scarce specimen. £6. 


Richardson (Samuel). Very interesting A. L. s. 2 pp. 4to, to Edward 
Young (author of ‘ Night Thoughts’), dated Sept. 9th, 1749. He 
reproaches him for having modified the preface of the fourth 
night in the new edition of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and deplores the 
continued losses occasioned to Mr. Grover. He begs his corres- 
pondent to recommend him to the Duchess or Portland. £5 tos. 


Robespierre (M.) Portion of a Document signed, signed also by 
Carnot. £1 Is. 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel). MS. of the title-page ; preliminary sonnet 
commencing, ‘‘A sonnet is a moment’s monument ”; and forty- 
seven sonnets of ‘ The House of Life,’ being numbers 1, 3, 5, 12, 
13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 39, 31, 32, 33, 34 35, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 53, 54, 56, 57, 53, 59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 74, 75, 
76, 80, 81, 85, 89, 93, 96. £27 


Rousseau (Jean Jacques). Autograph Letter. 3 pp. 8vo, 1757, 
interesting and scarce. £1 7s. 


Scott (Sir Walter). <A. L. s. 4 pp. 4to, dated Edinburgh, 2oth 
Dec., 1819. £4 4s. 
Upon raising a company of loyal marksmen “ in this crisis for 
oxburghshire. And we will have shooting at the mark, and 
prizes and fun, and a Jittle whiskey and daily pay when on duty 
or drill.” Published in Lockhart's ‘ Life.’] 


Shelley (Percy Bysshe). MS. of “A Proposal for putting Retorm 
to the Vote throughout the Kingdom.” By the Hermit of 
Marlow. Title-page, and seventeen leaves, 4to, 1817. £135. 
Swe is one of the only two MSS. of complete books by Shelley 

nown to be extant. A photo-lithographic fac-simile of it was 
issued by the Shelley Society in 1887. 


Shelley (Percy Bysshe). A. L. s. 3 pp. 4to, to Thomas Peacock, 
dated Leghorn, Sep. 21, 1819. £19 I0s. 
Smith (Adam) A. L. s. 4 pp. 4to, Glasgow, 4th April, 1760, to 
Strahan, his publisher. £9. 
A magnificent letter, teeming with interest. He refers to his 
rst publication, ‘The Theory of Moral Sentiments.’ Also to 
the Pope, the Pretender, Benjamin Franklin, etc., etc.] 


Smollett (Tobias) A.L.s. 1 p. 8vo, to W. Strahan, dated Chelsea 
Monday, Oct, 24. £6. , 
[Says he will preface D. R——’s MS. for the press. Complains 
that “it is a very hard case that I should be troubled with duns, 
for very small sums, when there are actually £1,500 at the most 
moderate computation due to me at Jamaica.” 


Steele (Sir Richard) A. L. s. to Ambrose Phillips, dated Bloomsbury 
Square, February 6th, 1714, I p. 4to. £7 7s. 
[ I desire you would make my excuse that I cannot be at the club 
I will, as well as I am able, do justice to the best men in 
England on Tuesday,” a good specimen and unpublished. ] 


T. J. Wise. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, November 29th and 3oth, the Library 
of the late John Bouch, Esq., J.P., was sold by auction at the Hanover 
Gallery, Liverpool. Among the more important items were :— 


Yarrell’s British Birds, 3 vols., calf. £8. 

The Harleian Miscellany of Curious Tracts, etc., 12 vols., morocco. 
1808. £5 15s. 

The English Dance of Death. Plates by Rolandson. 2 vols, 1815. 
&2 15s. 

Les Metamorphoses d’Ovide, 4 vols. Plates by Moreau, etc. 1806. 


Sir Reynolds’ Portraits, ete., morocco. £11. 

Roberts’ Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, 6 vols., plates. £13. 

Bewick’s British Birds, 2 vols., large paper. 1204. £7 5s. 

Bewick’s Quadrupeds, large paper. 1807. £4 I5s. 

Bewick’s Select Fables, large paper. 1820. £4. 

Bewick’s Fables of A°sop, large paper. 1818. £7. 

Hugo’s Bewick Collector, 2 vols., large paper (Hugo’s additions in 
MS.). 

Bonnord’s Fee Historiques, 2 vols., coloured plates. 1844. £6. 

Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, large paper, 
coloured plates. £22. 

Shaw’s Illuminated Ornaments from MSS. of the Middle Ages. £7. 

Howitt’s Foreign Field Sports, coloured plates. £4. 

Chants et Chansons Populaires de la France, 3 vols. £3 3s. 

L/Artiste, 1859-1870, 30 vols. £6 15s. 

Humphrey’s Illuminated Illustrations to Froissart, 2 vols. £12. 

Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols., uncut. 

12 10s. 

Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols., morocco. {£13 10s. 

Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 2 vols. £4 IOs. 

Lever’s Novels, 34 vols., plates. £9. 

Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers, Ist edition. 1868. £7 7s. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Persons, 12 vols. £17. 


Richardson’s Borderer’s Fable Book, 8 vols., morocco. £5 10s. 

Ackermann’s History of Eton, Winchester, etc. £5 10s. 

Ackermann’s University of Oxford, 2 vols. £7. 

Ackermann’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. £6 5s. 

Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, ed’ted by Ellis and Boudinel, 
8vols. 1846. £23. 

Lavater’s 5vols. 1792. £5 15s. 

wee oO Books of the Middle Ages, coloured plates. 
1849 3 

Waring’s Masterpieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture, 3 vols. £4. 

Britton’s Architectural ——— of Great Britain, 4 vols., large 
paper, morocco. £7 10s. 

Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 vols. 1878. £5. 

Alison's History of Europe, 14 vols., calf. £6. ° 

Lord Bacon’s Works, edited by Spedding. 1870, £4. 

Tennyson's Werks, 7 vols., morocco. 1877. £5. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s British Theatre, 25 vols., calf. £5. 


' Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols., half-morocco. 1874. £7 tos 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols., half-morocco. 1873. £12. 


POETRY. 


THE CAPTIVE POLAR BEAR. 


His dam lay, powerless now to help, 
White fur on snow with one red stain; 
A sailor caught the snarling whelp 
Who never swam the seas again. 


Huge now, he lies behind the bars, 
Poked at with schoolgirls’ parasols ; 

Too soft to face the winds and stars 
That freeze above the icy poles. 


Mangy and yellow toothed and old 
He lies, and lolls an inky tongue; 
Yet in his brain’s most inward fold 
Still lives the world where he was young. 


For still he keeps the sharp fish-head, 
The sloping shoulder, the round limbs, 
To cleave the water, for the dread 
Of all that by the icefield swims. 


Still upon keen, clear frosty days 
There comes a tingle in his blood, 
Inklings of his forefathers’ ways, 
Of prey and battle in the flood. 


. He scents the blood of what they slew, 
He dreams, what he can never feel, 
How the snatched salmon quivers through, 
And how they tore the oily seal. 


Forward and backward, like the tide, 
With ceaseless motion shambling slow, 
He sways himself from side to side, 
As if he rode the rocking floe. 


Or in his tank—how cramped and small 
After wide waters of the pole! 
Contemptuously from wall to wall 
He surges with great porpoise-roll. 


»He loves no keeper’s hand; cold rage 
Haunts him for ever in his cell; 
Thus far he keeps his heritage, 


‘Tameless and unapproachable. 
. L. Gwynn. 
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R. L. STEVENSON PICTURES. 
HE picture of Vailima, the resi- 
dence which Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son has built for himself in Apia, 


Samoa, will be of interest to our 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON (AGE 20). 


readers. It has been specially repro- 
duced for the Bookman from the 
original photograph. The early por- 
traits of Mr. Stevenson which we 
give are also from blocks which 
have not before been used in this 


country. 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON (AGE 25). 


GE 


‘“VAILIMA,” MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S RESIDENCE. 
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THE BOOKMAN. 


A WISE WOMAN OF THE OLDEN TIME STILL 
LIVING IN A SUFFOLK VILLAGE (1892). 
[Scene in a lonely cottage—Old woman and grand-daughter 
living there—Extracts from conversations held with the 
Wise Woman of the village and the Squire's daughter 

— Young lady at door.| 


Lork, now! if I dint frame to think that was my hin a 
scrapin’! Du‘come in, Miss Rosy! Bless yar pretty face ! an 
how is the lady at the Hall? Ah! thank her du, for that 
bufful bit o’ beef; how I shall like that to-morrow for my 
dinner ! 

Sall! come you forrud an’ bring a plate tew lar that on! 
An’ mind you kiver that up; don’t the cat’ll ha’ it, sure 
enough. 

Du come, Miss Rosy, an’ set close to me. I’m onmy eighty- 
eight, an’ I don’t fare tew hare as well as I did. You see, 
miss, I ha’ the misery in my owd hid that bad that I scurse 
know nothin’ at times. How I cum to kotch that sooo bad 
was when I went to the spinning school. You see, miss, there 
wus a sight o’ wheels alust a twirling and a turning about, 
an’ that made sich a wind. My hid wornt as strung as them 
other morthers as went there. You see, my father he fell off 
of a waggon onter his head, an’ lorks ! they thought he wus 
dead ; but he cum tew, he did. But that’s nathere here 
now there. Now what wos that you asked me about, miss ? 
Ah! them ghosteses, that was it! Poor things! Why, I’ve 
bin in an’ out o’ them all my life! I don’t recken much of 
they ghosteses! Why, they can’t nather brew nor bake ; but 
lork ! there’s no end to their frimmucks and kenivers,* I can 
tell you. You never know what they'll be up tew next. 

Well, miss, as I was a going to say, my darter Bet she was a 
wonful masterful sort of a gal, an’ she must gooo an’ marry that 
Jim Sims. He never was no good, and he turned out as 
bad as bad could be ; an’ lork! if he dint go an’ drink hiself 
to dead in a year an’ a day! 

Soo she cum back to me, she an’ her baby, and she lar 
in the rom next to mine. Well, one night she cum to my 
bedside all of a flutter an’ a dither, an’ I says I— 

“ Gal, what’s the matter?” 

“ Matter!” says she, “ O lork ! if I dint hare Jim as plain 
as plain could be acallin’ out, Bet! Bet! Bet! I wus 
that skared, but I dint sar nothin’.” I says I, “ Gal, gooo you 
an’ lar down agin ; an’ if that hollar out agin you must up an’ 
arnser that, an’ sar, ‘ What du you want ?’” Well,sure enough, 
as soon as she lar down of her bed again she hard that call 
out louder, “ Bet ! Bet! Bet!” so she up an’ said, “ What du 
you want,” an’ that said, as plain as plain could be— 

“Gooo you to the owl shod; mind you gooo right alone, 
an’ gooo when the old moan is up; don’t you take no light 
along of you. You must take my pick, an’ gooo to the left 
side o’ the shod, an’ then you count thirteen bricks in the 
wall from the arth, an’ take the fick an’ pull out that brick 
you’l find a puss o’ gowd.” 

Well, Bet; she kum an’ towd me, and I says I, “Gall, 
you gooo an’ du jest as he towd you! Don’t you want find 
nothin’! ” 

But lork a sarsay! My Bet she was that masterful she 
cout gooo that night, howsundever, for that was morning then. 
But the next night if she dint gooo an’ get that Morther 


* For queer ways and tantrums (old Suffolk). 


Kitty Flanam to gooo along of her! She fared skerred to 
gooo all alone! 

Well, they went to the owd shod, an’ she counted her 
bricks, an’ when she cum to thirteen, she up an’ took the 
pick, and she huled out the brick fast enough. But lork! 
when that brick cum out, if there was nothin’ behind that but 
a few rusty owl nails ! 

All the time they was a doin’ of this they heard horrid 
noises and smelt a dreful smel o’ sulpher. 

When Bet cum back an’ towl me all this, I says I, “ Gall, 
look you hare, you should ha’ done just as that towl you, 
an’ you’d had your puss o’ gowd in your hand now. Now, 
I warrant we shall have no manner o’ rest, night or day, for 
that varmint of a ghost.” 

Well! I never spok’ a trewer wud! If that dint come a 
roaring an’ a rampin’ round the hous’ night an’ day, an’ a 
callin’ of Bet down the chimley, till I cout stan’ that nooo 
longer. 

Sooo I says I, “ Lork a sarsay me! Bet, gooo you an’ arst 
the parson to cum an’ lar this owl ghost. An’, gall, look you 
hare, tell him too be sure to goo an’ bring the Wud * along 
of him; dont he cout du nothin'!” 

Well, he cum, an’ he kinder held back. Poor dear old 
gentleman, he wus a wunful guz# man; he wout hut a fly. 
But lork! I du believe he dint know a pig from a ship, 
though he wus mighty high-larned. Well, I towd him I 
wus right ill, along of being kep’ awake by a nastur owd 
ghost, an’ I prayed him to lar that. Well, miss, I du hope 
he wus not a laughen, but he looked out o’ the winder 
kinder permeritatin’ like, till I fared right angry, an’ I up and 
says, “Sir! what use is all that high larnin’ as you got off of 
College, if you can’t even lar a poor ghost, says I.” Sooo 
when it kum tew I had tew tell him what to du. 

* Why, sir,” say I, “you have for tew say the Lord’s 
Prayer backards way, with the ‘ Wud’ under yar arm.” 

Well, he said the prayer to hiself; but lork! I cout hare 
if he had right ater all! 

‘“‘ Now, sir,” says I, “ you must cum along of me.” Sooo 
out we went, an’ says I, Now, sir, you hare that old ghost a 
howlin’ an’ a roaring about the house. Well, you have just 
to call out as loud as ever you can— 

‘How woll yar be laid?’ ” 

Well, the roaring an’ the howlin’ went on wus when I 
sar this. 

But he did call out goud tidy loud— 

“ How woll yar be laid?” 

But drottel him if he dint sar he dint hare nothin’! 
Howsomdever, he wus as deaf as a stone; dont he would 


_ ha’ heard the owd ghost hollar out— 


“‘ T’ll be laid by fire an’ water!” 

Bet,” says I, “goo you in an’ bring arushlight candle.an’ 
the tinder box and matches.” 

“ Now, sir,” says I, “du you see this hare ditch? ” 

“ Yes,” says he, “ I du.” 

“ Well, now, sir, that ghost say that ’ll be laid by fire an’ 
water. Soo look you hare, this is the manner of it. 

“ You must take the candle in yar hand lighted, and you 
must jump right over that there ditch, But mind you jump 
quick, or the owd ghost that ‘ll ketch a houd of you! 
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Well, as you jump you must throw that candle inter the 
water. You must kop it right behind you, an’ as that svaste 
(wick) of that candle gooo out, why that ghost that ‘ll be 
laid safe an’ sure ! 

“But lork! mind you jump quick, an’ keep the blessed 
Wud tight under yar arm!” 

Well, the poor old gentleman war right feared of jumpin’. 
(That were a wide ditch, that were.) — 

But at last he ketched a howd o’ the candle an’ he lep’ 
over. But lork! if he dint throw that candle afore him 
instud of behind, an’ he dint jump half quick enough, so 
the owl ghost caught a howd of him—that caught a hode of 
his arm; an’ then, lork ! how that roared round ; but as soon 
as that candle was in the water, that hissed like an oud 
sarpent, an’ that went out all of a blue flame, an’ such a 
smell o’ sulpher there wus ! 

The poor old gentleman was wholly done; howsondever, 
we cout help that. 

Bet an’ I we went round by the gate, an’ when we come 
to him, there he lar in a swand. 

Bet an’ I we kinder carried him inter the cottage, and 
guv him a little gin, an’ ater an’ hour or so he cum tew. 

But his poor arm, that was all scrunched up of his side, 
an’ that never cum right—never no more tew his dyin’ day ; 
an’ when he lar of his coffen, that was scrunched up just the 
same. 

You see, miss, he dint du what I toud him. If he 
hed kopt that candle behind him, as he lep’, you see, the 
oud ghost that must ha’ been “laid” when the candle went 
out in the water, but forby he kopt that before him the oud 
ghost that passed him an’ ketched a houd of him. . 

Howsumdever, my Betan’ I, we never heard no more of 
the oud ghost—that were “laid,” sure enough; but my 
Bet she went off an’ took a place, an’ then if she dint goo 
an’ marry the tea-man—he cum round every month a sellin’ 
tea! Drottel the man! we dint want no tea in them days, a 
wasting money on such stuf. But there, I got to like that 
_ right enough before long. 

Well, the tea-man he had a cart, an’ he druv about the 
cuntry from week end tew week end, an’ his wife were dead, 
and he asked Bet to marry him, but he wunt have the child, 
sooo I kep’ that. sm 

Well, miss, that gal du mind me o’ what I was at her age. 
My mother she was what they call ‘‘a wise woman,” an’ she 
taught me a deal, she did. Folks cum to her for to be 
cured o’ all mander o’ what, an’ she never so much as took 
a penny off of any one. An’ she never would let they gooo 
for to thank her when they got well. She towd them that 
was all done by ‘‘one up a top,” soo accordingly they must 
thank Him an’ pray to Him as she did when they cum to 
her. 

An’ bein’ as you ha’ bin sooo kind to me, Miss Rosy, I’ll 
larn you a few o’ the things she taught me. 

(Only you can’t du nothin’ till I’m dead an’ buried!) Then 
sooo be. 

If anyone cum to you for to be cured of a burn, you 
must take a hode of the part that’s burnt, an’ then draw the 
forefinger of your right hand round the burn three times 
three, you must ! 


An’ you must sar to yourself as you du this— 


‘‘ There cum two angels out o’ the East, 
One brought fire an’ one brought frost ; 
Out fire! in frost! 

In the name of all the heavenly host.” 


They must cum three times to you, an’ you du the same ; 
but you marnt tell um what you sar, an’ they marnt thank 
you, dont that ’out du they a mite o’ good. 

If any folks cum to you with a thorn or a splinter 0’ wood 
in um, you must ketch a hode of the part where the wood 
is, an’ you must say to yourself (after you’ve drawn your 
finger round the place three times three times)— 


“‘ The Saviour Christ was born, 
Crucified by a thorn ; 
The thorn was blessed, 
An’ so was He, 
Never more to trouble thee.” 


You must du this four days runnin’, and that will be sure 
to be cured, that will! Only thy marnt pay you nothin’. 

There cum a poor man to me once, in a wonful low key 
he were. He'd got a splioter in his hand, right by his 
thumb. That were his right hand an’ all! Well, he went 
to three doctors, an’ none of um count du nothin’; they say 
to him, “If we cut inter yar hand you'll ha’ lock-jaw.” 

That was harvest-time, an’ the poor man he had fifteen 
children, an’ he arnt eight shilling a week ; an’ lork! how 
his poor wife cried—she cum along of him to me. Well, I 
took to doctorin’ of him my way; an’ the swellin’ that went 
down, an’ his hand that got right well, an’ he took his 
harvest an’ never worked better in his life. Ah, lork, miss! 
you never would believe the sight o’ folks I ha’ cured, some 
o’ one thing an’some ofanother. But, O dear! I was strong 
then, an’ now I fare that wake I’m all of a dither an’ a 
quither, and my breath that cum sooo hard, an’ that is that 
short, I don’t fare to feel as if I han’t no inside at all to 
spake of. An’ I’m sure I du my best fur to keep myself 
tewgether. Why, miss, I take a good dose o’ salts every 
mornin’ as soon as I git up, right on the top o’ my heart! 
But I marnt talk no more now, Miss Rosy; you cum agin 
soon, du, an’ I’il larn you how to cure the agar, and the 
jaundice, an’ a sight o’ other things. O dear a me! how 
my breath that du ketch up. What a thing that is tew 
grow oud ! 

But lork! I marnt talk o’ bein’ oud. There’s old Jack 
Debvin on his ninety-five, an’ he can crack a nut as well as 
anyone, an’ ate that tew ; and there’s old Susan Cropin, if she 
ain’t ninety-eight. They du say as she never had no sweet- 
heart; she’s as kedge as a rat, an’ as cross as tew sticks, too ! 

Well, good-bye, miss. I see that handsum Mr. Danford 
gone a-riding by just now; I warrnt he gone tew the Hall, 
an’ I must’t keep you, miss. 

Ah! bless you miss, and thank you ; that is kind! I shall 
get a little comfort for my rheumatism. . 

I can’t git up tew make my obedience, miss; don’t I 
would, Miss Rosy, you know ! 


Good-bye, miss ! L. A. Fison. 
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MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON’S POEMS. 
| & is long since there has been an event in poetry to thrill 

the most susceptible poetic bosom. We have come to 
recognise that it is the end of the century, and the end 
of a long and starry procession of poets, and we are perforce 
content with our craftsmen of small conception and exquisite 
detail. Of our young men there is scarce one whose 
poetry is not feminine, had not better in a sense been the 
production of a woman, and she of no nobler masculine 
qualities in intellect or heart. Browning was the last great 
masculine mind in poetry, and there need not be his rugged- 
ness of method to emulate his manliness of heart. Indeed, 
of all English ages of poetry the Elizabethan is the most 
manly, yet every accomplished courtier of them was twang- 
ing a silver lute, every one sighing golden sonnets to his 
mistress’s eyebrow. But how gallant, how adventurous, how 
redolent of a reign when Spanish galleons full of treasure 
were on the high seas, and a New World to be discovered 
at every point of the compass! Those love-songs seem 
right on the lips of Raleigh and Sidney; how often now- 
a-days one feels that the Muse is too feminine, and that 
this baring of secrets ill becomes a man. 

To read Mr. Francis Thompson’s ‘ Poems,’ then, is like, 
setting sail with Drake or Hawkins in search of new worlds 
and golden spoils. He has the magnificent Elizabethan 
manner, the splendour of conception, the largeness of 
imagery. Coming out of some of these poems, with their 
extraordinary wealth of imagination, is like leaving a 
treasure-house to face the unimaginative day. He exacts 
so much that I doubt he will ever be in any sense 
a popular poet. Not he who runs may read these thoughts 
and images. He is like Crashaw, but a Crashaw of a 
wider range, and now and again, in aerial sweep, he is like 
Shelley. 

Mr. Thompson uses words of a noble ancestry. One of 
the faults of his great qualities is an over-abundant use of 
stately words. ‘‘ A Judgment in Heaven” has certainly an 
overplus of them. Sometimes words and fancy both run 
riot, till the inspiration becomes frenzy, and loses at once 
its loftiness and its dignity. But not for long: in a poem 
which opens with some indiscretion, ‘A Corymbus of 
Autumn,” the measure presently passes from a Bacchante’s 
chant into a strain so solemn-sweet as this : 


“ See how there 
The cowléd night 

Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair. _ 
What is this feel of incense everywhere ? 

Clings it round folds of the blauch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 

The mighty spirit unknown, 

That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered Throne ? ” 


But the poem which seems to me the most lucent 
and perfect in the book is “ The Hound of Heaven.” This 
parable of the pursuit of the soul by its eternal Lover is 
worthy in its thought of Crashaw, but Crashaw would have 
fallen short of the splendour of its execution. Let any read 
it with a reverent heart, and if he be not silent, awe-stricken, 
amazed at its conclusion, then is he insensible to some 
of poetry’s grandest flights. The fear, the terror of the 
flight, the swift passage through worlds and space, the 
unrelenting, steady pursuit, the despair, the hopelessness, 


are as magnificent as the tenderness at the close is heart- 
constraining. If Mr. Thompson had only written this, one 
might yet make extravagant claims for him. I let the poem 
to some extent speak for itself. 


Hounp or HEAVEN. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
_ I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind ; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from’ him and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
_ “ All things betray thee who betrayest Me.” 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 
By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities ; 
(For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside) 
But if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it too, 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars 
Smiting for shelter on their changéd bars ; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 
And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the moon. 
I said to dawn : Be’ sudden—to eve : Be soon; 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
From this tremendous Lover! 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see! 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness and their loyal deceit. - 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue ; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept smoothly fleet 
The long savannahs of the blue ; 
Or whether, Thunder driven, 
- They clanged his chariot thwart a heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet, 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
The poem continues at this great level with now and then 
almost audacious grandeur of imagery : 
“| knew how the clouds arise 
Spuméd of the wild sea snortings ; 
All that’s born or dies 


Rose and drooped with them—made them shapers 


Of mine own moods or wailful or divine— 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities.” 
And agaia: 
‘«In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me ; grimed with smears 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
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My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 

Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 

The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist ; 

Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 

I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 

Are yielding. 


I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds, 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity, 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again.” 
All through the poem sounds hauntingly the refrain, till 


it ends : 
‘Halts by me that footfall : 


Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly ? 
‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest, 
Thou dravest love from thee when thou dravest Me. 
Rumour says that Mr. Thompson has served as strange 
an apprenticeship to his art as Savage or Chatterton. But 
it is early for personalities about him. I trust that his own 
words have proved for me that my words of him are not 
taken in vain, are used in the fullest apprehension of their 
significance, and of all of faith they involve. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MICHEL’S REMBRANDT.* 


It is daily becoming more apparent that the improvement 
in process-engraving threatens the supremacy of many illus- 
trated. monographs whose position had seemed unassail- 
able. For in these the copyist, if good, was rarely able to 
merge his identity entirely, and, if a merely mechanical 
imitator, produced very feeble paraphrases of his subjects. 
Even such wonderful woodcuts as those Bonner and Byfield 


executed from Holbein’s “Dance of Death,” are not so © 


valuable for purposes of reference as good photographic 
engravings ; and when, as in the case of Amand-Durand’s 
marvellous reproductions, an artist controls the mechanical 
details of the photographic process, the result sometimes is 
not merely as good as an impression from the original plate, 
but actually preferable to any but a fine proof. The litera- 
ture of Rembrandt it seemed had already attained finality. 
The volumes of Bartsch, the superb ‘ Catalogue Raisonné,’ 
of Charles Blanc, and the reproductions by Amand- Durand, 
with Mr. Seymour Haden’s “critical reconsideration,” 
seemed almost to exhaust the subject. Yet, with all these 
beside me as I write, I cannot but be conscious that if they 
are not replaced by the two sumptuous quarto volumes just 
issued in an English edition, they are at least incomplete 
until Michel’s ‘Rembrandt? be added. Without dethroning 
the volumes we had hitherto prized as among the most 
valuable treatises in the whole literature of the arts, this 
work arrogates an importance which the experience of years 
of reference can alone grant fully, or withhold. For a 
cyclopedia—and the monograph, although restricted, 
to the work of a single man, can hardly be regarded 
as a mere treatise—may not be adequately reviewed in a 
few lines. To collate its facts and compare each 
illustration with those in its predecessors might well fill a 
whole number of this magazine. Therefore we may accept 
Mr. Wedmore’s excellent introduction to M. Emile Michel’s 
work, and agree with him that if the work does not super- 
sede all previous books, it at least presents at a wonderfully 
cheap rate, an admirable substitute for a good many costly 
and difficult to procure, and may well satisfy the needs of 

* ‘Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and his Time.’ By M. Emile 


oer Edited by Frederick Wedmore. 2 vols. (London: Heine- 
mann. 


any but a profound expert, who is never content but when he 
has access to every available authority on his pet subjects. 

Sixty-seven full-page plates in photogravure and colours, 
and two hundred and fifty blocks in the text, offer more or 
less admirable reproductions of the master’s work. That each 
one taken separately surpasses any previous attempts cannot 
be said. The plate of “ Burgomaster Six” in Mr. Haden’s 
‘About Etching,’ several in Blanc, and especially some of 
the separate plates by Amand-Durand, appear to me finer 
than any here; yet the value of their presence in a complete 
text more than atones for their inequality, and their really 
high level of excellence may be readily conceded. Some 
few of those in the French edition have been withdrawn, 
and a number inserted in their stead chiefly from English 
collections. Mr. Wedmore gives cogent reasons for this 
exchange: yet so greedy is a student of the subject, that he 
can but wish the additions had not been gained at the cost 
of omissions. It would be very pleasant courtesy on the 
part of the French publishers if they would issue the sup- 
pressed plates in a fasicule by themselves, that they could 
be purchased for insertion in the English version. 

Briefly; then, we may claim for this admirable book that 
it is an essential work for all artists and art lovers ; that it 
is the last word on the subject, gathering up all that has 
gone before ; and that it gives for two guineas a collection 
of facsimiles which are extremely valuable documents. For 
few amateurs can hope to collect the originals. The 
magnificent impression of “The Three Trees” in Mr. 
Carter’s (New York) collection cost, I believe, over six 
hundred guineas, and money alone could not bring 
together the originals of the etchings illustrated here, since 
they rarely. come into the market. It would be a capital 
plan to collect the various reproductions already referred 
to, to add the facsimiles issued by the Chalcographic 
Society, and with these and others from many sources to 
extra illustrate this monograph until it was a Rembrandt 
gallery well-nigh exhaustive. Such a task is not beyond a 
moderate expenditure of time and money; even a few 
fair original impressions of less valuable etchings might be 
reasonably hoped for. To the student of the present day 
to suggest so much devotion to the work of a single artist, 
even if that artist be Rembrandt, may sound tedious and 
unprofitable advice; yet, like Beethoven or Dante, he is 
placed for alltime, or at least for the remainder of our 
present order of civilization; and to know Rembrandt 
thoroughly is a worthy pursuit, which might well forgive 
ignorance of many lesser artists. As this side of the book 
will appeal to the largest number, into its technical aspects 
we need not enter here; to breathe the name of Ferdinand 
Bol would alone provoke a tempest of conflicting opinions, 
of burning interest to experts, and absolutely uninteresting 
to the ordinary reader. 

Is Rembrandt appreciated even yet at his true value? 
One doubts it. Were a number of his finest etchings priced at 
twopence each on a bookstall, unless a collector passed, it 
is extremely uncertain whether at the end -of a day any one 
would have attracted sufficient appreciation from the man 
in the street to tempt him to expend twopence. Therefore, 
if an art-lover wonders if he would be justified in spending 
as many guineas on this monograph, let him buy it first and 
decide after that it was a very wise purchase, one full of 
enjoyment, and capable of arousing an enthusiasm in a 
worthy cause; sinceif art is not confined within the bounds 
of Rembrandt's genius, there is no doubt that the mighty 
master is confined within the narrow limits of the highest 
art. And now space is exhausted, and no word of 
gratitude to Mr. Frederic Wedmore is included; yet his 
discreet editing and delightful introduction deserved more 
praise than a few words can express, although these few 
are hearty enough. GLEESON WHITE. 


OUR VILLAGE.* 


“ Miss Mitford, who was so delighted with the drawings 
by Mr. Baxter, should have lived to see the charming 
glimpses of rural life we owe to Mr. Thomson.” So says 
Mrs. Ritchie in the charming preface which she has written 

*‘Our Village.’ By Mary Russell Mitford, With an introduction 


by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 6s. 
(Macmillan. ) 
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for this edition. Never, indeed, has Mr. Thomson’s hand 
been surer, never has he seemed to walk more of his own 
accord in the footsteps of the writer he is illustrating. Miss 
Mitford is delightfully suggestive for an illustrator, if so be 
his pen was made in England. The glory of this book is 


FROM ‘OUR VILLAGE.’ 

rightly Mr. Thomson’s, for Miss Mitford’s praise has been 
put to her credit long ago. But let careful persons ponder- 
ing over the purchase of the book not forget to add to the 
sum on the advantages’ side Mrs. Ritchie’s essay. Of course 
they can extract passages from the Harness biography for 
themselves, but they could not by themselves interpret 
Miss Mitford’s personality with such vividness and sympathy. 
Mrs, Ritchie knows her and her work so well, the hard- 
worked woman of letters poor and harassed, yet ever with the 
“constitutional buoyancy, the aptness to hope, the will to 
be happy.” 


MISS BARLOW’S ‘ BOGLAND STUDIES,’ * 

Lovers of poetry will be very glad to welcome a new 
edition of the volume of stories in verse which first told us 
anew genius was come amongst us. Yet Miss Barlow’s 
work will interest more: than the class to whom poetry 
appeals. It is safe to say that the philanthropist or the 
political student interested in the eternal Irish problem will 
learn more from Miss Barlow’s twin volumes than from a 
dozen Royal Commissions and a hundred blue-books. It 
is a very remarkable thing that this intimate knowledge and 
sympathy should have come not to a writer face to face 
from childhood with Irish poverty, but to one debarred by 
circumstances from entry into any save the most remote 
relations towards the life she depicts. Yet to anyone who 
knows the life thoroughly, the truth of her work is amazing. 
Hers is the harvest of a quiet eye and ear, supplemented 
by genius. This new edition of ‘ Bogland Studies’ comes 
to us with its old deformities of brogue made straight. 
There is an additional poem, “The Curlew’s Call,” 


* ‘ Bogland Studies.’ By J. Barlow. 6s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


worthy of its fellowship with the others, but nothing of an 
advance. Indeed, in her special genre Miss Barlow is so ~ 
good that she could not well be bettered. Hers is the work 
of one who served a very patient apprenticeship to her art, 
and who rejected the work of her hand, year after year, till 
a good inspiration came upon her to publish ‘ Bogland 
Studies.’ It was significant of her hiddenness that we who 
had lived all our lives within hearing of the same church 
bells should have been absolutely in the dark as to “J. 
Barlow’s ” identity. One reads ‘ Bogland Studies’ now with 
a keener interest by the light of ‘ Irish Idylls.’ Poems and 
prose have the same qualities, the extraordinary insight, the 
great pathos, the simple power; and even in the melan- 
choly poems there are indications of the humour that shows 
a rare, delightful face in the Idylls. The same vivid power 
of putting a whole scene, a whole world of pathos in a line 
or a sentence is common to prose and poetry. Such a 
touch is that about the old mother in “ Walled Out”: 
‘« All of a heap she was crouched be the hearth that was black 
as your grave, 
For —_ gone out was the fire; and her ould head never ‘ud 
ave 


Thrimblin’ on like a dhrop o’ rain that’s ready to fall from the 
row 


The faster it thrimbles an’ thrimbles the sooner it is to go.” 


And again: 
“twas a dhrary wild day 
In the could heart o’ March whin the wind keeps a keen like 4 
dog gone astray.” 
But the book is full of such dramatic things. By the way, 
the analytic peasant of “ Walled Out” is Miss Barlow’s one 
mistake. Take his existence for granted, and the poem 
afterwards is full of power and beauty. But he is quite 
impossible. You might find him sitting at the shoemaker’s 
bench of a country town, or perhaps by a stretch of imagina- 
tion you might place him in the Workmen’s Club of Dublin, 
Cork, or Waterford. But such thoughts are rather the 
thoughts of the University professor's daughter, and never 
grew under an Irish peasant’s caubeen. ‘' The Souper’s 
Widow ” is much truer to life from a theological point of 
view, for the Irish peasant realises the punishment of sin as 
luridly as he finds tangible the glories of heaven. Bat it is 
the one loss in Miss Barlow’s work that she knows nothing 
of the religion which is so strong and vital an element in 
the lives of the Irish peasants. If she did but know and 
represent that element, then would we hail in her confidently 
the Irish novelist we have been expecting so long. It is 
not inconceivable that if she tried to depict this element 
her genius of sympathy might in this, as in other things, 
stand in place of knowledge. Miss Barlow's poetry is 
more melancholy than her prose, for her humour finds no 
free utterance in it. But when all is said and done, her 
very melancholy purifies and lifts up the spirit. It is never 
such melancholy as makes the soul cry out, “ You hurt 
m2!” How much of the spirit is in these lives, how little 
of the body. Naked and hungry and cold, they are idylls 
of faith and innocence. How spiritual in an age when 
those who would paint for us the lives of the little and 
earth-born in other countries, bid us look down and see 
how the swine wallow. It is Ireland once again, in her rags 
and poverty a beacon light to the world, as when she was 
mother of missionaries and patroness of learning. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. . 


The name of Blackwood is a guarantee that these two 
handsome volumes leave but little to seek in the ways of 
paper, print, and ornamentation of binding, which last, 
following the fashion of all works, whether of fact or fiction, 
which have concerned Africa, from ‘King Solomon's 
Mines’ onward, is sumptuous with the familiar red, black, 
and gold. The first beauty to arrest the eye, at the very 
outset of perusal, is a Velasquez-like and really admirable 
portrait of the gallant author, and we hasten to say at once 
that Captain Lugard looks as if he would be, like Colonel 
Hay’s Jim Bludso, “an awkward man in a row.” The 
picture presents all the outward aspect which proclaims the 


* ‘The Rise of Our East African Empire.’ By Captain F. D. | 
Lugard. (William Blackwood and Sons.) 
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man more finished in the large exercises of the sword than 
‘in the comparatively cramped and narrow play afforded by 
the pen—indeed, the author pleads his position as “ one 
whose life has been more full of action (and plenty of action 
has the Captain seen, too) than leisure,” as his “ apology for 
defects of style and lack of literary merit.” He further 
appears to have spent rather over a decade-and-a-half “ far 
from libraries, and often even from periodical literature ” ; 
but in this latter we are not sure one is always to be pitied, 
though after all he probably means the newspapers. 

To turn, however, to the much more serious considerations 
of the matter of Captain Lugard’s book, there are, apparently, 
two preliminary objections which might be taken. It might 
be said that it is far too long, even in the telling of the 
material story one naturally looks for,.and, in addition, that 
its undoubted discursiveness seems a hindrance when one 
wishes to get at the real kernel of thé history. We are not sure, 
however, that either objection would be well founded. In 
the first place, the more facts, or statements, of whatever kind, 
the reader has to go upon, the better able he is to form a 
judgment on the actual methods of such a conquest (using 
the word in its original sense) of land as is here described ; 
in the second, prolix and unnecessary as they may 
seem, details of the physical features of the country, 
of the ethnological peculiarities of its inhabitants, 
and of the opportunities it affords both for trade 
and sport with which the work abounds, and in 
fact is largely composed of, must always be in- 
teresting material for study to those who wish to 
form some clear conception of what East Africa 
really is. 

We regret that space forbids us to proceed with 
any detailed examination ot Captain Lugard’s 
narrative. A great part of Vol. I. contains little 
which can be of absorbing interest to any large 
section of the public at the present day. It is all 
either ancient history or natural history, neither 
of them exactly thrilling subjects just now. We 
learn how, in 1887, the Lakes Company quarrelled 
with the Arab slave-dealers, and how Captain 
Lugard, who had just come to Africa to fight— 
for or against whom did not apparently matter 
—with one Mr. Monteith, of Glasgow, ‘‘ actuated 
by very high principles” (which the Captain, honest 
man, could not quite reconcile with his dispensing 
powder to the slave-dealers in return for ivory), and others, 
prosecuted the war; and how finally, on the 22nd October, 
1889, a treaty was concluded with the Arabs. This, sorrow- 
fully adds our author, remains a dead letter to this day ; 
and Mr. H. H. Johnston is likely enough to have some 
trouble in maintaining the Pax Britannica. The real 
interest begins with Captain Lugard’s arrival at Mombasa 
the following year, and his setting out on the expedition 
whereof the memorable Report created such a stir when it 
was at length given to the English world. Into the rights or 
wrongs of the matter it is not our province to go, but we 
assure every appreciative reader that the Captain’s narrative 
loses nothing by amplification. It reads like Czsar’s 
Commentaries. The mind’s eye seems to behold this 
good man, like his celebrated military and literary pro- 
totype, calmly following his great work of unifying a conti- 
nent, whether it wanted to be unified or not; vexed and 
thwarted now and then by dusky Allobroges and Parisii, 
who entertain on the subject of real property (especially 
their own real property) different views to those of the 
Captain. It is comforting to find, after recent outcries in 
this country, that the Maxim gun which accompanied the 
expedition was only a second-hand one, ‘‘same as” Mr. 
Stanley “shot ” the equatorial savages with, and that “it was 
worn out and almost useless, nor had I any men who under- 
stood it.” One is sorry, however, that the simple story 
about the Salt Lake is so obscured in the second volume. 
Salt is very precious to the African, and is exchangeable 
at great advantage throughout the whole Lake region, food 
and ivory ranking as products much lower in the scale of 
barter. As the Company had no treaty with the monarch 
or people to whom the Salt Lake belonged, it occurred to 
the Captain that it would be a good plan to march an army 
up out of Uganda (it lies far to the west of Uganda) and 
take it. So he marched up and drove out the king’s 


_ deputy, Kuka 


“and was enabled to halt here and build a 
fort,” and his “‘ men had as much as they could eat.” The 
“natives of Kakule” (i.¢., the owners of the property) ‘I 
allowed to collect a great deal of salt gratis, in return for 
conveying me across the ferry, etc., but I also insisted on 
their bringing food for the garrison in return for our guard- 
ing the salt.” Lugarding the salt were a happier definition. 
The very beautiful passages we have just quoted occur at 
page 120 of the Report, but the story is rather spoilt in the 
new edition. And Kabrega was “ a curse to his country,” 
but was that a good reason, fio evidence being given for the 
statement, why a travelling trade agent should take his gold 
mine? For sheer good reading, give us the legends ot the 
Captain’s dealings with King Mwanga (Mr. Keltie, in a 
frenzy of admiration, dubbed them by the inadequate adjec- 
tive “ Cromwellian ”), and that potentate’s horrid distrust- 
fulness of men and things British. The deplorable story of 
the disputes between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
bodies, and the events they led to, is graphically told. We 
do not conceive it to be our function to criticise the course 
of conduct which resulted in the war which followed, or the 
conduct of that war on either side. We can but conclude 


FROM ‘THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE.’ 


by recommending, to all who are desirous, for whatever pur- 
pose, of acquiring a knowledge of how ‘‘Our East African 
Empire ” (perhaps Captain Lugard is a little premature with 
his “ Our”) is being built up, these, on the whole, exceed- 
ingly well-written, admirably illustrated, and interesting 
volumes, which, for one’s better guidance, are garnished by 
Mr. Ravenstein with such maps, as for dimensions and 


- accuracy, must be a melody to Lord Salisbury’s heart. 


W. 


BIBLICAL. ESSAYS.* 


The contents of this volume, which has just been published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund, all come under the 
head of New Testament Introduction. The first half, roughly 
speaking, deals with the Gospel of St. John; the second, 
with various Epistles of St. Paul. About third of the whole 
has been in print already, and has the full weight of Light- 
foot’s authority; the rest is now printed for the first time 
“from lecture notes.” Lightfoot’s “ notes” were apparently 
the briefest possible summary of his lectures ; but by help 
of the note-books of men who heard him the editors have 
been able not only to interpret his outlines, but to print 
papers in which one is conscious of the breadth and lucidity 
which characterized the work of the great scholar himself. 
Perhaps it was hardly fair to publish essays like the second 
and third—on the external and internal evidence for the 
genuineness and authenticity of St. John’s Gospel—which, 
as the preface tells us, would probably never have been 
published by Dr. Lightfoot himself; but students of St. Paul 
will be grateful for all the rest. They are all we are to have 
of the prolegomena which make Lightfoot’s editions of St. 


* ‘Biblical Essays,’ 


By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L. 
LL.D. (Macmillan.) . 
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Paul unique. The one on the chronology of St. Paul’s life 
and Epistles is a perfect lesson in the art of investigation ; 
in the others we feel, as always with Lightfoot, that he not 
only misses nothing, but misses the meaning of nothing. 
He would be a rash man who ventured to decide positively 
in a case in which Lightfoot and Hort, after hearing and 
replying to each other, remained each of his own opinion ; 
but the pleadings of two such experts, on the structure and 
destination of the Epistle to the Romans, have a value inde- 
pendent of the decision to which they lead. Lightfoot 
explained the textual peculiarities of Romans by the hypo- 
thesis that a shorter recension of the Epistle was published 
by Paul himself in which (1) the references to Rome in 
chap. i. were omitted ; (2) chaps. xv. and xvi. were cut off; 
and (3) the doxology was introduced. Perhaps the papers 
which will be read with most curiosity are the one on the 
destination of the Epistle to the Ephesians, which Lightfoot 
identifies with the Epistle from Laodicea mentioned in Col. 
iv. 16, and the one on the life of St. Paul after the close of 
the Acts. But for fulness of knowledge and of interest none 
surpass the four which were intended to serve as excursuses 
in the commentary on Thessalonians. It is so far satisfac- 
tory to learn that while no other commentary is to be issued, 
a volume is still to be published with selections from what 
seems fullest and most valuable in Lightfoot’s exegetical 
notes. James DENNEY. 


THE DELECTABLE DUCHY.* 


Q. is here in all his moods, and in all his qualities, too, 
generally his best. But even when Q. is not at his best it 
never means bad workmanship, only occasional irrelevance. 
He does sometimes set up a conspicuous mark, bids 
you look, and then goes and shoots something else 
or nothing at all. Perhaps that is only a misunderstood 
corner of his cleverness. On reading through this very de- 
lightful volume some part: of our pleasure is due to our 
recognition, in Cornish guise, of looks and tones that remind 


us of old and good friends. The fact is Q. has not set out - 


to paint any distinct type of Cornish character. He knows 
his men and women too well to think he knows them alto- 
gether, or to think he can concentrate their essence into 
one single type, and if you are transported at times to other 
countries, and reminded of other writers, Q. is only proving 
his distinguished kinship, and not his servility. So in 
“When the Sap Rose” the pleasure is doubled by the flash 
of recollection with which it sends us back to our first reading 
of Daudet’s ‘ Sous-préfét aux Champs,’ and by the piquancy 
of the difference between the two stories. = 

The hero of “ When the Sap Rose” is a Registrar of 
Births and Marriages. ‘“ He wore a silk hat, a suit of black 
West of England broad-cloth, a watch-chain made out of 
his dead wife’s hair, and two large seals that clashed to- 
gether when he moved.” “ He threw the ugliest shadow in 
the landscape.” But on his way through the combe to see 
his mother he was bewitched, and he did things very unbe- 
coming to a silk hat and a suit of West of England broad- 
cloth. This, among other improper things, is what happened 
tohim. ‘“ He issued on a small clearing by the edge of the 
brook, where the grass was a delicate green, each blade 
pushing up straight as a spear-point from the crumbled 
earth. Here were more anemones, between patches of last. 
year’s bracken, and on the further slope a mass of daffodils. 
He pulled out a pocket knife that had sharpened some 
hundred of quill pens, and looking to his right, found what 
he wanted at once. It was a sycamore, on which the buds 
were swelling. He cut a small twig, as big round as his 
middle finger, and sitting himself down on a barked log, 
close by, began to measure and cut it to a span’s length, 
avoiding all knots. Then, taking the knife by the blade 
between finger and thumb, he tapped the bark gently with 
the tortoise-shell handle. And as he tapped his face went 
back to boyhood again, in spite of the side whiskers, and 
his mouth was pursed up to a silent tune... . Having 
proved his instrument, he dived a hand into his tail-pocket 


-* ‘The Delectable Duchy.’ Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q. 
6s. (Cassell. ) 


and drew out a roll, tied round with ribbon. It was the 
folded, leather-bound volume in which he kept his blank 
certificates. And spreading it on his knees, he took his 
whistle again and blew, reading his music from the blank 
pages, and piping a strain he had never dreamed of. 
For he whistled of Births and Marriages.” It is a charming 
bit of humour and poetry. And it is none the less inter- 
esting because we seem to see two combes ; in one sits 
the Registrar piping his boyish pipe, in the other the sous- 
préfet who, going to his official duties, forgot to compose | 
his speech, and /aisait des vers instead. In “ The Spinster’s 
Maying,” and now and then in “ Love of Naomi,” we seem 
almost to be in New England in company with Miss Mary 
Wilkins’ stern and unfestive heroines; while there is one 
story, “ The Drawn Blind,” which might have come straight 
from the hand of Hawthorne. 

Perhaps Q.’s best quality is a certain vivacity of sight. 
His eye is open to all the meaning of passing incidents. 
Yet he does not embroider these, nor overweight them, but 
gets just at their essential truth. “ Punch’s Understudy,” 


and “‘ A Corrected Contempt,” are made out of glimpses 


caught in railway trains. It is not so much the imagination 
in them as the control of the imagination that makes them 
so good. 

The book certainly makes good Q.’s claim to be con- 
sidered the most graceful of our writers of short 
stories. The vigour of “The Regent’s Wager,” the 
poetry of “‘The Conspiracy aboard the Midas,” the 
bubbling humour of “St. Piran,” the fine common-sense 
of the two sketches in “ Parents and Children” can only 
be mentioned in passing in this brief notice. There is 
much charm, much delightful work, in ‘The Delectable’ 
Duchy.’ Q. never worries over a little thing trying to make 
ita big one. He may not always convince, but he does 
‘not bungle. 


HAFIZ.* 


“ Need I say that they (the translations) make no attempt - 
to swell the sum of Oriental scholarship?” So says the 
translator, but a reviewer who is not qualified to pick the 
scholarship to pieces has no right to shelter himself behind 
this modesty. Let his sole intention of pointing out a 
delightful treasure-house of poetry to readers who are not 
over spoilt in that way just now, bring him absolution for his 
presumption. Hafiz is to most of us but a name, shadowier 
far than that of Omar Khayam, who has perhaps grander 
and more universal moods, and who also had a great poet 
for his English interpreter. Yet Hafiz has had his trans- 
lators too, and if some have been hopelessly stilted and bad, 
there was at least one literary version before Mr. McCarthy’s. 
‘The Century of Ghazels,’ published in London and 
Manchester in 1875, was a work deserving more recognition 
than it received. Mr. McCarthy’s is more lyrical, and, 
speaking from the point of view of English poetry, it more 
generally falls on the inevitable word, but the other is not 
only respectable ; it is often remarkable. The verse, “I 
weep in desire that by this torrent of tears I may cultivate 
in thine heart the germs of affection,” Mr. McCarthy - 
translates, “I weep in the hope that this torrent of tears 
may water the plant of love in thine heart,” and the 
difference between these renderings runs all through the 
versions. 

Doubtless a very good case could be made out for a 
mystical interpretation of Hafiz, and to translate -“‘ wine” 
into “ devotion,” and “tavern” into “ oratory,” and “ per» 
fume” into “ hope of divine favour,” gives you a meaning 
very sublime indeed. But taking him more literally, as a 
poet who sang of few things and these earthly, we must 
nevertheless own that these few are, in the land of poetry, 
eternal—the beauty of the human face, wine the child of 
the sun, the scent of the rose, the sound of the lyre. Turn 
to Hafiz in the hours when these make up the worth of the 
world to you, and do not quarrel with him—he will not 
quarrel with you but pipe to someone else—when your soul 
has intellectual yearnings he cannot satisfy. Let him have 


* ‘Ghazezls from the Divan of Hafiz.” Done into English by 
Justin Huatly McCarthy. (Nutt.) 
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an honoured niche to himself, for he is a great singer in his 
own kingdom. And he is not all indifference to your yearn- 
ing. He has been a searcher too; he is worn out with the 
search :—'* Our life is a riddle; the attempt to read it a 
delusion and a vain tale” He will search no more: he has 
found contentment: ‘“ A brace of good comrades, a flagon 
of wine, leisure, and a book, and a corner of the garden. I 
would not barter this state either for this world or that 
which is to come, although the multitude should unceas- 
ingly pursue me with its blame.” 

And indeed, what energy has he left for the searchings of 
philosophy? The beloved racks his body and mind; he 
waits continually for her favour. What a lover he is! “ No 
one hath beheld thy face, and yet thou hadst a thousand 
watchers: thou art still in the bud, and yet thou charmest 
a thousand nightingales. When I come to thy street it 
seemeth in no wise strange; for many strangers like unto 
myself come to thy country.” “The eyebrow of the beloved 
alone is.my Mecca: what has the distracted heart to do with 
the Place of the Pilgrimage? Were I to want the beloved 
in this world, what should I care for Paradise and its change- 
less maidens ? ” 

Yet his searchings have not all been in vain, nor his striv- 
ings after the beloved, nor his reflections in garden and 
tavern. He is very wise :—‘‘ The world is a beautiful bride 
to behold, but he who hath betrothed her hath given his 
life for her dowry.” And, “ From audacity and hypocrisy 
cometh no sweet smile.” And again, ‘‘ Be content with 
what thou hast rece ived, and smooth thy frowning forehead, 
for the door of choice is not open either to thee or me.” 
Not only wise is he, but shrewd. “Take matters upon 
thyself lightly, for it is the way of the world to lay burdens 
on him who is ready to do hard work.” But half his wisdom 
is not the bitter fruit of experience. It springs from his 
Lebenslust, that unthinking gratitude of the whole being, 
which has been denounced as a temptation of devils though 
indeed it is a gift of the high gods. | Enjoy when you can; 
“ The bond of life is but a single hair!’’ “If, like the rose, 


thou hast a particle of gold in thy possession, for heaven’s From ‘Goblin Market.’ 
sake spend it on pleasure! ” : 
But if his most exquisite imagery is at the service of his GOBLIN MARKET 
~ beloved, his most earnest eloquence is called out by the 
tavern, by his good and indiscreet friend, the cup-bearer. Not for all her watching 
Wine in sorrow, wine in joy, wine to the sound of the lute, . : ‘ 
to the scent of the rose, is his desire. He has a moment’s Once discerning even one goblin 


remorse perhaps. ‘‘I often put aside the cup with the pur- 


Raci hisking, tumbling, hobbling ; 
pose of repentance, but the glance of the cup-bearer does 


not encourage me.” And it is so sure a friend. ‘On the Let alone the herds 
day of death we may have to confide our woes to wine, for Th 4 al ae 
in such an hour we can put trust inno one.” Above all, at weed to tramp along the g:en, 


let there be no cant about it. ‘Go thy ways and revel in 
wine, and renounce hypocrisy! I shall wonder if thou 
canst learn of a more excellent way!” Very frank is this Of brisk fruit-merchant men. 
avowal ; it alone is doubtless enough to drive many tender 
souls to seek a mystical interpretation for the words. 
Whether there be such or not, Hafiz hangs not his head, 
but looks in trust for his salvation. ‘‘Though Hafiz 
knocked at the door of offence and broke his faith, behold 
his grace, who came to my door with a message of peace.” 
And, “Turn not away they feet from the bier of Hafiz, for 
though steeped in sin he may yet be welcomed in heaven.” 
G-Y. 


In gfoups or single, 


GOBLIN MARKET.* 


Artistic intelligence and artistic execution are happily not 
Tare among us, as a glance at the illustrated books of the 
year will show ; but such imaginative force as is found in 


‘Mr. Housman’s illustrations to ‘Goblin Market’ must always Till Lizzie urged, “O Laura, come ; 

be rare. Pictures, cover, and title-page are by him, and the . 

whole is an artistic gem, homogeneous not only so far as I hear the fruit-call, but I dare not look : 

these are concerned, but also because Mr. Housman seems You should not loiter longer at this brook : 

to have received a special revelation how to interpret to the 

eye that wonderful, incalculable thing of pure poetry, pure Come with me home. 

genius, which Miss Rossetti once dreamt and wrote down as ; 

© Goblin Market.’ The stars rise, the moon bends her are, 
Each 

* ‘Goblin Market.’ By Christina Rossetti. Illustrated by Laurence 28 - 


Housman. (Macmillan.) 
SPECIMEN OF PAGE ‘GOBLIN MARKET,’ 
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HOOD ILLUSTRATED.* 


Both editor and illustrator have had in mind “the 
witty and the tender Hood” of Landor’s lines and of his 
own performances. Hood’s fun gushed up irrepressibly, 
but it was not of the rollicking order, and this edition is 
altogether in sympathy with that fact. Canon Ainger’s pre- 
face is just as it should be. The book is one for pleasure 
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FROM ‘HOOD'’S HUMOROUS POEMS,” 


and leisure; and in such you should not be expected to 
read biographical details. All you want by way of intro- 
duction is to have a phase or a mood of the writer under 
consideration held up to you by someone who is in full 
sympathy with him. How Hood's wit in small matters was 
great because he came to these from the higher ground of 
the poetic heart, is this editor's theme. Mr. Brock, at Hood’s 
bidding, has been witty and tender too, and his hundred 
and fifty illustrations provide a lasting source of delight. 


MEDL4:VAL RECORDS AND SONNETS.+ 


To set up an ideal, to plant it in the past, and then de- 
termine to convince the world that in reality it existed, by 
painting pictures of the past altogether in tone with the 
ideal, is perhaps as little promising for art and poetry as it 
is for'truth, That medizeval enthusiast, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
has only now and again abated a jot of his purpose, which 
is to represent the middle ages as a lost Eden ; and his 
stories and legends of The Cid, of Robert Bruce’s Heart, of 
Joan of Arc, and Columbus, of Copernicus, run the risk 
therefore of being left for babes to feed on. Well, they 
would nourish noble babes, these tales of heroism, loyalty, 
honour, and piety. And we have no particular wish to 
quarrel with the writer’s statement that “‘ In communities as 
in the individual, it is fortunately often the best which is the 
most truly characteristic, and most rewards our respectful 
regard,” if only we are allowed to hold that grown men find 
nourishment and inspiration in sins and failings as well as in 
saintliness. 

But at times this medizvalist has forgotten his pur- 
pose, and has lapsed into real poetry, in, for example, 
“ Pope Hildebrand Besieged in the Castle of St. Angelo by 


* Humorous Poems.’ By Thomas Hood. With a Preface by 
AMred Ainger Illustrated by Charles'E. Brock. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


+ ‘Medizva Records and Sonnets.’ By Aubrey de Vere. 5s. 
(Macmillan.) 


the Emperor Henry IV.” Had Browning written it—a 
comparison with Browning inevitably suggests itself—he 
would have had no informing zeal, and would certainly have 
omitted much of what makes it a clear and intelligible story 
for those whose knowledge of history is hazy. But the 
humanity of the old pope he would never have better 
interpreted— 


“T am an arrow from the bow of God, 
Sped at a mountain beast. 
Those vassal priests 
Call me a dreamer. Hugo, you are none, 
Have seen no visions. I can guess the cause ; 
Your whole life long is intellectual vision, 
The seeing of the life of spiritual things ; 
We, men of action, when beside our hand 
There lies no act, see visions.” : 


The poem is a great war song of the Church Militant. 


“ Lift then God’s besom in‘a stalwart hand, 
And cleanse God’s threshing-floor ! Abase the proud; 
Be terrible to heresy and schism, 
More terrible to tyranny and greed; —_ 
‘Trample the robber-brood with feet blood-red, 
As His that treads His wine-press. Save God’s Church 
Like Leo hurling back the Huns from Rome; ~ 
So shalt thou live the lion of God's Tribe ; 
So, life surceased, inherit on God's hills, 
Thine eyes fast fixed upon the Eternal Face, 
By Eden springs thine everlasting lair!” 


In some of the devotional poems, “Saint Francis and 
Perfect Joy,” “The Higher Purgatory,”—thecondition where 
the only suffering is ‘‘ a thirst for God unsated ”—and in some 
of Saint Gertrude’s hymns, the note of pure poetry is also 
present. But where Mr. de Vere most completely bursts 
the bands of his cramping purpose is in one or two of a 
series of sonnets on medizval art. Those on Giotto’s 
Campanile at Florence, and on A Picture of Correggio at 
Parma— “ Paint thou the pearl gates of the Morning Star "— 


are worthy to keep company with our best English sonnets. © 


Not only does the name “ Old Pictures at Florence” again 
call up Browning, but the differences suggest comparison 
at every turn. 


.” Thrice happy they who thus before men’s eyes 
Restored the placid image of his prime ” 


is here ever the recurring note. Everywhere Mr.*de Vere sees 
signs and symbols of the Incarnation—“ Those God-like 
forms are men.” He does not revel-in the beauty : the beauty 
helps him in his prayers. The friends of art have been, he 
says, “‘ Religion and the Grave,” and this finds still more 
emphatic expression in his lament over the fame of 
Boccaccio 


“OQ Italy! exult not in thy shame! 
‘Twas here, twas here thy Song’s crystalline river 
Lost its last sight of hoar Parnassus’ head, 
And swerved through flowery meads to sandy bar : 
Its saintly mission here it spurned for ever; 
It sighed to Laura, and with Tancred bled, 
But caught no second flash from Dante’s star!” 


How different the tone from ‘“‘ Paint men, men; whatever 
the issue.” 

The poems on modern subjects at the end are, for the 
most part, best let alone. Those written for special occa- 
sions are hardly worthy of the occasions, and in those on 
controversial subjects, the poet has hardly used his imagina- 
tion. A few should be honourably excepted from this charit- 
able neglect, the sonnet on Eld— 


“Thy scythe is sacred ; healing is thy knife! 
Small things thou tak’st ; ” 


the first on Father Damien, where he throws human side- 
lights on the doctrines of the Incarnation, and that on “ Un- 
conscious Faculties,” which expresses an evidently favourite 


idea of the poet, that humanity has never yet sounded the 


depths of its own soul. 

*Medizval Records’ may not willingly be read from 
cover to cover; but open it and you will soon light on what 
redeems it from the misfortune of its purpose. G-Y. 
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MORE VOLTAIRIANA.* 


Voltaire’s sojourn in England was a very important episode 
in his career. He had been exiled from France because the 
authorities resented his most natural indignation at a foul 
and undeserved outrage perpetrated on his person by a 
coward, whom they allowed to go unpunished because he 
was a man of noble birth, while his victim was, in no dis- 
honourable sense, a farvenu. Before his exile to England 
Voltaire had been refused permission to publish his ‘ Hen- 
riade ’—the only poem worthy of being regarded as a national 
epic which France had then produced—and that because 
the hero of the poem had been a champion of Pro- 
testantism, and Voltaire had ventured to paint in its true 
colours the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Voltaire found 
in England nearly everything the absence of which he had 
deplored in France, especially the equality of all citizens 
before the law, and an almost perfect toleration for the 
expression of opinion political and religious. To his strong 
feeling on these and other contrasts between the two coun- 
tries he gave vent, so far as he dared, in a series of letters on 
England and the English, which were published after his 
return to France. They were condemned by the parliament 
of Paris to be publicly burned. But their influence long 
survived. They were among the earliest of the writings 
which, permeating the mind of France, prepared the way for 
the great Revolution. Attempt after attempt has ied 
and may be made to discover the personal details of 
Voltaire’s life in England. Almost all, however, that is 
most worth knowing about his English visit, namely, its 
effect on himself, is to be found in these letters, which, to 
distinguish them from the ordinary traveller’s account of a 
foreign country, he entitled ‘ Lettres Philosophiques.’ So 
little was it the purpose of this Frenchman in. London to 
furnish the personalities and gossip, to retail which is the 
function of an Englishman in Paris at the present day, that 
Voltaire expunged from later editions of the ‘Lettres’ the 
well-known anecdote of his visit to Congreve. 

The latest attempt to exhibit Voltaire in his personal and 
other relations during his sojourn in England_is that of Mr. 
Archibald Ballantyne, the author of a meritorious life of 
Carteret, who was for a time a very noticeable English 
statesman of the last century, but who had been almost for- 
gotten when that biography of him appeared. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s volume of Voltairiana was probably suggested by the 
publication some years ago of Mr. Churton Collins's careful 
and agreeable essay, ‘Voltaire in England.’ Mr. Ballan- 
tyne has been charged by Mr. Collins with making such an 
ample use of the results of his researches as to render the 
new volume merely a reproduction of the essay. Mr. 
Ballantyne repels the charge by declaring that he never read 
Mr. Collins’s essay until his own work was finished. Of 
course, Mr. Ballantyne is to be believed, though it would 
have been only natural for him when beginning his enter- 
prise to inspect the performance of so recent a predecessor. 
As to coincidences of statement in the essay and the 
volume, they were probably inevitable. The materials for 
an account of Voltaire’s visit to England are much the same 
for all explorers of that period of his biography. For 
Voltaire’s opinionson Englandand the English every writer on 
his English visit must draw on the ‘ Lettres Philosophiques,’ 
and neither Mr. Collins nor Mr. Ballantyne has been spar- 


ing in this respect. Then there are the private letters which © 


Voltaire when in England wrote to allies here and to 
friends in France, and they, like other sections of his 
correspondence, are accessible to everybody. Next come 
the notices, in London periodicals and newspapers, of 
Voltaire’s squabbles with booksellers and countrymen of 
his resident here, and these, though neither edifying and 
instructive, have been utilised by both our contributors of 
Voltairiana. There are also anecdotes of Voltaire in London 
to be gathered from various accessible sources, though they 
are mostly either of doubtful origin or clearly apocryphal, 
especially those for which Goldsmith is responsible. Lastly, 
there are more or less interesting references to some of the 
acquaintances made by him during his English visit, 
scattered through his enormous correspondence. Both 
Mr. Collins and Mr. Ballantyne have, as might be expected, 
worked this vein industriously ; and their results could not 


* ‘ Voltaire’s Visit to England, 1726-9,’ By Archibald Ballantyne. 
(London: Smith, Elder and Co.) 1893. 


fail to be often identical. If two travellers explore the same 
region, journeying along the same roads, and afterwards 
write narratives of what they saw, it would be odd indeed if 
their descriptions did not often coincide, and there would 
be no need for the earlier, as Mr. Collins has done, to charge 
the later explorer with plagiarism. 

The sweeping charge brought by Mr. Collins that Mr 
Ballantyne’s volume is merely a reproduction of the essay, 
is wholly untenable, and for a very simple reason. Mr. Collins 
confines himself pretty strictly to Voltaire’s English visit, 
while Mr. Ballantyne goes so far beyond this episode as to 
make the title of his volume decidedly misleading. To say 
nothing of the well-written account of Voltaire’s career 
before his exile to England, Mr. Ballantyne deals 
copiously with matters which have no connection at all with 
that visit. Letters to and from English friends and acquaint- 
ances of Voltaire during his many years of life after his 
departure from England, interviews with him (some of them 
already familiar) of English visitors to Ferney, miscellaneous 
references in his correspondence to English literature 
of a much later date than the English sojourn, con- 
stitute no inconsiderab‘'e portion of Mr. Ballantyne’s 
volume, and they have nothing at all to do with its subject- 
matter as indicated on his title-page. At the same time, 
his diligence and industry in searching out and bringing 
together such passages are very great. Nothing that con- 
cerns at once Voltaire and Englishmen appears to have 
escaped Mr. Ballantyne’s vigilant eye. We could have 
spared, indeed, the long extracts from Voltaire’s essay on 
Epic poetry, and from his obsolete criticisms on Shakespeare, 
for some account of Voltaire’s relations with Woolston, the 
English Deist,. who was making a great sensation in England 
during Voltaire’s sojourn here. Voltaire took so much 
interest in Woolston as to send him money afterwards from 
France. Voltaire did not dare to refer to Woolston in the 
‘Lettres Philosophiques,’ but there are several interesting 
references to Woolston in the writings of Voltaire’s later and 


‘freer years. Too much is given of Voltaire’s criticisms on 


the minor literature of England, and too little of his rela- 
tions to Newton and Locke. The volume, however, will 
teach a good deal about Voltaire to those who know little 
or nothing of him. Mr. Ballantyne’s remarks are generally 
sensible, though he need not have expressed surprise on 
finding that Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet scolded each 
other, before company, in English, which to those present 
on such painful occasions was probably an unintelligible 
language. He is fairly well informed in regard to the 
English literature of the period, and seldom commits such 
an error as when he speaks of Charles Churchill as “ now 
forgotten.” 

On the whole, it is remarkable that so little which is both 
new and significant respecting Voltaire in England has been 
educed by the industry of Mr. Collins and Mr. Ballantyne. 
There is one of two disparaging anecdotes of Voltaire in 
England which is more than usually important, because with 
the other it is embalmed in Johnson’s life of Pope, and must 
therefore long survive. To ascertain its truth or its falsehood 
would be a contribution of some value to Voltaire’s 
biography. Johnson, who disliked Voltaire as an “ infidel,” 
gladly reproduced the anecdote from the life of Pope by 
Owen Ruffhead, who, there is little doubt, had it from Pope's 


-friend Warburton, and he detested Voltaire. Voltaire was 


patronised by the Court party in England, and he was more 
or less intimate with such oppositionists as Bolingbroke and 
Pope. The charge against Voltaire is that he tried to 
extract from them information to report it to his patrons of 
the Court party. ‘ Pope,” says Johnson,.“ discovered by a 
trick that he,” Voltaire, “ was a spy for the Court, and never 
considered him as a man worthy of confidence.” Such 
evidence as there is against Voltaire has been sifted 
by Mr. Collins and Mr. Ballantyne. The former 
inclines to the belief that because Voltaire was tricky 
he was guilty. The latter pronounces the charge to be, in 
Scottish legal phraseology, “not proven”; but nothing like 
certainty on the point is arrived at by either. In this con- 
nection it is worth mentioning that one of the very rare 
instances of a personal reminiscence by Voltaire of dis- 
tinguished men whom he knew in England—and they were 
Pope and Bolingbroke—is given by Mr. Ballantyne, who 
quotes an interesting passage in Voltaire’s correspondence 
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which does not appear to have been noticed by any of his 
biographers. In.a protest against Pope’s well-known saying, 
“Whatever is is right,” Voltaire translates it /out est bien, 
and says : “ Those who exclaim that all is well are charlatans. 
Shaftesbury, who made the fable fashionable, was a very un- 
happy man. I have seen Bolingbroke a prey to vexation 
and rage, and Pope, whom he induced to put this sorry jest 
into verse, was as much to be pitied as any man I have ever 
known, mis-shapen in body, dissatisfied in mind, always ill, 
always a burden to himself, and harassed by a hundred 
enemies to his very last moment. Give me at least the 
names of some happy men who will tell me: All is well.” 
After a perusal of Mr. Ballantyne’s volume and a re-perusal 
of Mr. Collins’s essay, the slender result of all their indus- 
trious research seems to tend to the conclusion that during 
his sojourn in England Voltaire acted up to his favourite 
maxim : Bend vixit qui bene latuit. F. EspPrNnasse. 


NOVEL NOTES. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, 
(Longmans.) 

Mr. Weyman has not only taken Dumas for his model, 
but also France for the scene of his heroes’ prowess and 
escapades. There is something in French history—perhaps 
the intensity of bitterness in the Court factions and the 
determination and complexity of the Court intrigues—which 
gives exceptional opportunities to a writer of romance. 
Then, too, the graceful bearing of the French noblesse and 
the bright French sun bring a tone and a light to a romance 
not to be borrowed from our rougher old English 
ways and duller English skies. Mr. Weyman’s France is 
that of the Huguenots and the League, the story beginning 
just before the murder of Guise and ending with the acces- 
sion of Henry of Navarre—a stormy, difficult, discontented, 
dangerous time, comfortable for no one, least of all for the 
poor Sieur de Marsac, Breton gentilhomme, and Huguenot, 
with empty pockets and threadbare cloak, in spite of his 
forty years of honour and bravery. The novel of adven- 
ture is only occasionally the novel of character, but, so far 
at least as the men are concerned, this one is so ; Gaston de 
Bonne, Sieur de Marsac is no shadow. With the brave 
impulses and recklessness. of his nature struggling, and 
never in vain, against the caution of his years, his exceptional 
talent for ill-luck, his determination to push his fortunes at 
Court—for a man of his birth there was no other career— 
yet with no gift of worldliness, he is a very real man, 
answering to the necessities of romance; and claiming as 
well our modern sympathies. Henry of Navarre, too, 
Rosny, and Turenne in Mr. Weyman’s hands are not mere 
labelled dummies. But the story is never spoilt by the 
infusion of present-day sentiment. It is the old world of 
noble and churl, with a strong dividing line between them, 
which the gentlest maintained with strictness. But humanity 
is abundantly present—witness the scene where Marsac 
comes back to his mother at Blois to find her dying and 
stripped of all her belongings. The poor tatterdemalion 
landless seigneur lies to her stoutly about his retinue and his 
revenues, and lets her proud and tender soul go to its rest 
in peace: Of course a novel of this kind must obey certain 
conventions. We expect and demand that fair ladies 
should, for reasons of gallantry or politics, be abducted at 
midnight from feudal castles, and carried to their appointed 
place by roads bristling with the most unforeseen and the 
most aggravating of dangers. Mr. Weyman gives us this 
kind of thing to our heart’s content, and it is so refreshing a 
thing that it is well not to quarrel with him because he does 
not altogether convince us of the importance of the secrets 
in possession of the fair ward of Turenne. The story is 
written in a style which is not archaic, only old-fashionedly 
formal, often of a beautiful simplicity, and of real literary 
quality. It is the best relief of all from worry or a depress- 
ing course of psychological novels or modern morbidness, 
to plunge into this world of romance that never was, per- 
haps, but always is. And Mr. Weyman has refreshment of 
this kind to offer you, which need not be shamed by Dumas’ 
neighbourhood. 


By Stanley Weyman. 3 vols. 


A BUNDLE OF LIFE. By John Oliver Hobbes. Pseudonym Library, 
Is. 6d. (Unwin). 


_It is being rather hard on a really able writer to call her 
first affectedly cynical, and bent chiefly on making a sensa- 
tion, and when she drops that tone to say she is dull. Yet 
perhaps that is the kind of judgment that will be commonly 
meted out to the authoress of ‘A Bundle of Life.’ John 
Oliver Hobbes is very clever, and she is giving promise of 
development in unexpected directions. She is trying to fly 
thitherwards now, but her flight is not yet very sure. Her 
former style was the epigrammatic-psychological. Now she 
seems to have discovered that epigram is hardly agreeable 
to psychology, and the epigram has to a large extent been 
dropped. Yet dull the story is not; there is a great deal of 
freshly expressed wisdom in it. The satire on Lady 
Mallinger, the beautiful and heartless, empty souled, yet 
aspiring coquette—that women like her “ have to die young 
to be understood,”—is masterly. Sir Verity, Sidney 
Wyche and Teresa, all interest us, but the writer has before 
now made better portraits than theirs. As to the plan of 
the story, well, it is just a bundle of life, a bundle hardly 
selected, and very loosely bound together. But though one 
may admit that a little formlessness may give fiction a 
greater appearance of real life, one cannot help protesting 
against the pretence of form in the introduction of a prologue 
which would be quite as much in place and keeping were it 
bound up in any other equally able story of society life. 
The tone of this book is not so knowing as the writer's 
‘earlier ones, but perhaps it is wiser. It is certainly more 
sympathetic. 
AN EXCELLENT KNAVE._ By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 3 vols, 

(Hutchinson.) 
The knave of the story was not so very excellent, in spite 
of the title. His methods, at least, were monotonous, and 
he was found out. For all that, the rapidity with which you 
will read Mr. Molloy’s new tale will not be wholly accounted 
for by skipping. You cannot help taking an interest in the 
really badly used hero, Hugh Morland. He was as gooda 
fellow as ever breathed, the soul of honour, and a rising 
artist, and he was nearly convicted, on circumstantial evi- 
dence, of two separate murders. In both cases the impro- 
bable verdict in the preliminary trial was “ not proven.” It 
would have been very improper to have bestowed the hand 
of the extremely well-brought-up Cicely on even an innocent , 
man who had appeared before the central criminal court. 
But an average jury would have been willing to hang him on 
half the evidence. The most interesting personage of the 
story, however, is neither the hero nor the villain, but the 
detective—one of those mythical, supernatural personages 
whom Scotland Yard must long to set eyes on. They are 
always mild-mannered, and do their best work for pure love 
of innocence and the excitement of the chase. This one, 
Mr. Geoffrey Gillesby, has a way of looking at your bumps, 
and saying quietly to himself, Ah, gambler ; at your hands, 
and remarking, Murderer, or I am much mistaken. If lines 
and bumps are not confiding, and the track is devious, he 
plays the flute. 
Detective stories are common as blackberries, and we 


- demand from them a great deal of novelty nowadays. There 


is nothing to complain of here, where there is an original, if 
a very unconvincing plot. The murderer finds a most 
effective disguise for a time in the character of a woman 
artist, a portrait-painter. He boldly rents a studio under 
the same roof and opposite that of the suspect hero. Some 
manly habits don’t seem amiss in this professional lady, but 
the masculinity of the artist and the effeminacy of the villain 
are too much insisted on. They should fit into each other, 
and they don’t. However, if Mr. Gillesby had only played 
the flute to less purpose, the portrait painter might have had 
a brilliant career ; his neighbour the hero would certainly 
never have helped in his detection. A detective story should 
not run to three volumes, but the readers of ‘ An Excellent 
Knave,’ while curtailing their opportunities, will nevertheless 
thank Mr. Molloy for some good entertainment, unless they 
pedantically insist on probability as essential to enjoyment. 
APASSIONATA: A Musician’s Story. By Elsa D Esterre-Keeling, 
6s. (Heinemann.) 

This story is a remarkable one. Its poetry and its 
subtlety make it that. There is probably not a commonplace 
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phrase in it ; it gives you the idea of having been thought 
out and written in a condition of almost hyper-sensitiveness. 
High-strung all through, it has caught truths missed by 
duller moods, and has lost some more obvious ones. It is 
the story of an artist, a beautiful Finlander, of her love for her 
art, her infatuation for a sister artist, her very moderate 
affection for her husband, and the tragedy of her married 
life, brought about directly by the treachery of the woman 
she had loved not wisely but too well, and by the stubborn 
prejudice of her husband. The story has the defects of its 
qualities. It is the nervous, sensitive creatures of Miss 
Keeling’s imagination that live. Selma is all life ; so is the 
little deformed child; so is the remarkable Madame 
Goudounow. You hear their hearts beating. But the 
others, the good Olive, the Doktorinna, Jeanne, though they 
speak and act their parts intelligently, they are but foils, and 
the more they have practicality and stolidity of character, 
the more are they shadows. 

The blot on the story is the preface, for it gives us the 
uneasy feeling that there are meant to be two sides to the 
story. I had not thoughtso. Selma is a charming creation, 
a graceful development of the enfant terribie. Her naiveté, 
her cruelty, her waywardness, are all delightfully painted, 
and in her love for her art we are made to fully believe, 
though Miss Keeling never gives one the idea of genius in 
connection with her—the enfant terrible's infinite capacity for 
being bored is not a symptom of genius. Her after life, 
bereft of art, and love, and even justice, therefore fills us 
with indignation. 
too. Very likely; stupidity always makes tragedy, and 
sometimes makes it for itself. But we have to do all the 
imagining in this case, for Miss Keeling only tells us of a 
man knowingly marrying a girl who loved art better than 
himself, of how he put cramping fetters on her, and in punish- 
ment of a freak in which there was something noble, 
punished her brutally, and with quite special meanness. 
Things were to improve, it is suggested at the end. We 
doubt it. But it is unjust to judge a novel by an un- 
necessary preface. It is a deeply interesting story, but of 
the kind a reviewer will often attack when he lets worse 
ones alone. 

CHRONICLES OF A HEALTH RESORT. 
(Unwin.) 

The health resort and its invalids play but an insignificant 
part in this story. Astationary family and the military 
at the barracks are the only persons one is interested in, for 
even the good young man, who doctors the invalids and 
marries the heroine, hardly counts. The Pikes at the Glen 
Farm we are on the best of terms with, and their failings 
count for excellence, to the readers of their story, at all 
events. “Lack of time seemed to prevent the Pikes from 
developing any one distinct characteristic thoroughly ; hence 
they just escaped the development of ‘ fastness’ by a ‘ hair,’ 
as, too, by a ‘hair,’ they often missed trains and sometimes, 
perhaps, real lovers and substantial legacies.” That excellent 
muddler, Mrs. Pike, who presides equably over a household 
where the boiler is always bursting, and where other similar 
accidents are happening that would disconcert less well-con- 
structed minds, and her pleasant daughter Alma, draw out 
a good deal of our sympathy. Alma, though, like the rest 
of her family, “when she could not take a social gate, 
knocked it down and tramped across it,” was, nevertheless, 
a weak-minded, sentimental, tearful, and most kind-hearted 
young woman ; we can understand the writer’s evident affec- 
tion for her. The doings of the “ Darlings,” the members 
of the Royal Wessex mess, who had so distinguished them- 
selves in Abyssinia that they now suffered from complete 
mental exhaustion and incapacity, are chronicled with a good 
deal of humour in the earlier chapters. But it is not a well- 
made book at all, for its interest runs quickly up, stops, and 
then gradually declines. Yet there are considerable possi- 
bilities for the writer who has drawn the family at the farm 
with such vivacity. Then, a rare distinction, there is a real 
boy in the book. The boy in fiction is not often treated 
with such understanding and dignity as he is here. 


THE HOME OF THE DRAGON: A Tonquinese Idyll. Told in 
seven chapters, By Anna Catharina.» Pseudonym Library. 

Is. 6d. (Unwin.) 
The title is not very descriptive, for it is not one Ton- 
quinese Idyll but several, the thread of connection between 


By A. Helder, 


But it appears Anatol’s life was a tragedy: 


the chapters being of the slightest. However, that is of 
little consequence. The stories are exceptionally good ; 
indeed, only a few in what has now become a-very cosmo- 
politan series, can compare with them. There are two veins 
of interest running through them, the European (French 
colonial) and the native, and it is in the native stories the 
writer proves her undoubted talents. She has made this 
unfamiliar country live for us, not by laboured descriptions, 
but by life-like touches of nature and human nature. The 
Annamite huts, the pagodas by the riverside, the yellow 
Tonquin river, the bamboo rafts on it, the lotus flowers on 
the lakes, we see these vividly as the inevitable circumstance 
of the stories. The principal characters, mainly women, are 
all pathetic, patient creatures, with much sweetness of 
nature, and capable of great affection and heroism. There 
is a fascination about their simplicity of life and speech 
which captures our sympathies as we read. They have found 
a skilful interpreter: “The Riverside Pagoda,” the tale 
of the blight on the children, is a masterpiece. 


WOMAN AND THE MAN. ByRobert Buchanan. 2 vols. (Chatto.) 


Perhaps this story is meant to be adapted for the stage. 
The last incident of the last chapter looks like it. Before 
that last incident occurred we were much interested in 
several problems, and when the villain comes by a violent 
death, though it is very convenient for everyone in the story, 
it stops our chance of knowing how some interesting matters 
would have adjusted themselves. Gillian, married to a 
disreputable cad, who happened to be an artist as well as a 
card-sharper, is treated abominably. After nearly killing her 
he disappears, and leaves her and their child to enjoy a fine 
legacy from a wealthy kinsman. Under a new name she 
leads a quiet, honourable life, and a baronet falls in love 
with her. When a report is brought of the death of her 
wicked husband, she consents to marry the baronet, at 
which interesting point the wicked husband turns up. 
Gillian is defended all along by a curate, who takes sensible 
but unclerical views on matrimony. The situation is com- 
plicated by many circumstances, and we are just beginning 
to be really interested in her troubles and the curate’s 
differences with his vicar, and wondering what would really 
be the authority of the church in the matter, when the 
villain is stabbed to the heart by a man he has foully 
wronged, and there is no need to wonder any more. The 
story seems to have a purpose, probably to combat the 
doctrine that marriage under all circumstances is a bond 
that should not be loosened. The story is short, and like 
most of Mr. Buchanan’s, vigorous and very readable. 


FRANGIPANNI. The Story of Her Infatuation. Told by Murray 
Gilchrist. The Regent Library. (F. Murray, Derby.) 

Before Thomas Arden had been in the same place as 
Frangipanni for a minute, “he began to catch his breath, 
and, on rising to an erect position, was compelled to grasp 
a chair for support. The alarmed shop-assistant begged him 
to rest awhile ; but he shook his head.” He had neverseen 
her before, but he gave her the brooch he had been buying 
for his wife. Frangipanni sang that night in the town-hall, 
and Arden strode in, actually without evening dress, The 
striding was so emphatic that he tore the skirt of an earl’s 
daughter in the process. Then, at the sound of her voice, 
he “ began to weep madly, quivering all over, but making 
no sound. . . . Some of the enchanted audience began to 
glare fiercely.” When she sang, “ Ah! mio cor!” “a quick 
succession of gasps interrupted her.” “Then he staggered 
from the room ” to Frangipanni’s lodgings, which does not 
surprise her. “It is my destiny to attract,” she says. No 
wonder ; everything about her is remarkable, from her cloth- 
ing of “ an indescribable colour that might have been stolen 
from a sun-stricken sea” to her everyday language, she does 
not feel regret, but ‘‘delivers herself to the talons of a 
memory.” Her confidences and reticences are both surely 
devised with skill. In an old Elizabethan mansion, she 
murmured, ‘I come of a race who dwelt in houses like this, 
kings and princes I count amongst my people.’ This was 
the only glimpse she ever gave him of her antecedents.” 
Well, of course, the innocent wife has to be murdered, and 
her body thrown down a yawning gulf. And nobody finds 
out, for her friends are mostly fools. They sat unsuspect- 
ingly with the murderer, to console him, and he “ began to 
glare, as if he wished to be alone. But they did not under- * 
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stand.” ‘Then Frangipanni wrote to say they had better 
always think of each other as perfect, at a distance, and she 
was going to marry an old lover. Whereupon he began to 
shriek with the sound of an unoiled wheel, and scrambled 
up the bedpost, and finally, and very sensibly, precipitated 
himself downstairs. Well, that is all there is to tell about 
Arden and Frangipanni. No, one thing more. Arden 
thought that if he wrote a book, ‘the world would know 
what passion was (believing with the laity that nothing more 
is required than pen, ink, and paper).” We quite agree 
with Mr. Gilchrist about the essential something more— 
common sense, for instance, and literary sincerity. The pub- 
lisher has done his best for a very foolish book. The form 
and binding are charming. 


WHITE POPPIFS. By May Kendall. Illustrated by R. A. Bell 
(Ward, I.ock.) 

There are the makings of a fine novel here. If only 
the heroes were shaped and coloured as completely as the 
heroines, the fine novel would be nearly made. Withdraw a 
little of the moist emotion, and it would be comp'etely 
made. The outsides of the heroes are very well drawn ; 
their features, coats, and speech are all done admirably. 
But the minor ones are shadowy inside, and the central 
figure, Trevanion, is only a man case, stuffed with benevo- 
lence. We only see him as Benevolence on foot, never as 
Trevanion. The womenkind, on the contrary, are drawn 
with a sharp-poioted pencil and from a very intimate point of 
view. Indeed, in spite of much sympathy expressed, it is 
rather a merciless hand that has drawn Henrietta. She is true 
to life, unfortunately, true to the morbid, mawkish interest in 
mental things which is one of the realities of this period 
of women’s wider opportunities. Perhaps the type deserves 
to be pilloried. Only has the writer apportioned to her the 
fitting fate? Wasa bore ever a suicide? ‘The story runs 
its course conventionally enough. A critical reader will 
resent several incidents in it, especially Vi’s unnecessary 
death. Could not chocolate, or a new lover, or a new reli- 
gion have made her happy? It is difficult to take her quite 
as seriously as her authoress does. But with all its defects, 
the story is not as most other modern love-stories are. It 
is written in a fine large-hearted way, and of cleverness it has 
no lack at all. But ‘‘ May Kendall” should not attribute 
to Carlyle what he merely took from Schiller’s “ Gegen die 
Dummheit.” Mr. Anning Bell’s illustrations are stagy. 


AN ADOPTED WIFE. By Arthur Keyser. (Griffith and Farran.) 


There never were such self-sacrificing and curiously 
behaved heroes and heroines as you find in this book. It 
is quite worth while pursuing their vagaries to the very end of 
this close-printed, small-typed volume to know how they will 
get out of their entanglements—quite unnecessary entangle- 
ments too, The way in which the heroes mostly show 
their fine self-sacrificing nature is, by taking unto themselves 
wives whom they do not want. True, in one case the wife is 
merely adopted, given a name, but, in the other, to make hero 
No. 1 happy with the heroine in chief, hero No. 2 buys the 
secret of the noble adoption, by a promise to marry in real 
earnest the adopted wife, though he has all along been in love 
not with her but with the heroine in chief. This does not 
suggest half the entanglement. It must have cost the 
writer a great deal of trouble to invent anything so compli- 
cated, yet he doesn’t write as if it had'been a trouble. There 
isa genial, good-natured tone about his book, and the 
description of the Chinese scenes is evidently first-hand. 


TO HIS OWN MASTER. By AlanSt, Aubyn. 3 vols. (Chatto.) 


The story is made out of unpromising material. It turns 
mainly on the troubles of a curate, and curates are very 
unfashionable in fiction now, whatever they may be in real 
life. Yet if a reader finds his way through the three volumes, 
and the chance is that he will, at the end he will probably 
agree that young foolish Dashwood is an exceptionally 
sympathetic character, and that it must have required a 
great deal of cleverness on the writer’s part to make his 
troubles and himself so real to us that at every other page 
we keep wishing eagerly he had a spice more of the devil in 
him so that the spiteful, and the formal, and the wicked 
people should not get quite their own way in his humiliation. 
All the characters are not equally coherent ; both the Girton 
girl, with her strong resolute character and generous instincts, 


turned nursery governess and faithless lover, and the villain, 
who is a woman, with her ferocious and sensual nature, 
whom we are also asked to think particularly fascinating, 
are made to play parts which strike us as impossible. 
There isa great deal of good workmanship in the story, 
but its chief merit lies in the charm infused into the central 
figure of Dashwood, with his unrecognised strength and his 
weakness in which there is no guile. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


THE BOG OF STARS and Other Stories of Elizabethan Ireland. By 
Standish O’Grady. The New Irish Library. 1s,- (Unwin.) 

This is a heroic collection of tales taken mostly from old 
chroniclers, and little edited and revised, save in the mere 
wording. The wild life of Elizabethan Ireland—and spirits 
were as high there as they were over the Channel—is given 
here with as little commentary as apology. These sagas 
interpret themselves it you don’t theorize over much about 
them. As to the wording, Mr. O’Grady has a very warm 
poetic imagination which shows itself in his language. A 
simpler austerer style might be preferable, yet had he put 
the curb on, we might have missed some of the enthusiasm 
which warmed us as we read. The stories are not mere 
legends, but pages of history only slightly manipulated to 
give them coherence, and to bring out their dramatic 
qualities. Through the ferocity, the untamed barbarism which 
they reveal, something glimmers and keeps our sympathy 
fast.and sure amid all the horror and the noise. It is hardly 
nameable, but you will recognize it, if after reading the 
volume through, you turn back and read again ‘ The Bog 
of Stars,’ one of the most beautiful stories ever told. 
It is only about a little drummer boy, loyal to a robber 
chief, and who died for his loyalty, drowned in a hole in 
Mona Reulta, the Bog of Stars. In Mona Reulta, perhaps, 
you will find the history of Ireland and of some lives. 
Wandering amid the fat green places of the earth, you have 
often to strain upwards very far to see the glories of the 
skies. In the wild untamed places the glory is about you; 
it is everything to you; you cannot miss it—the brackish 
water at your feet reflects a star. 


’ THE TEMPLE. Sacred Poems. By George Herbert. With 


Engravings after the Old Masters. (Seeley.) 

THE TEMPLE. Sacred Poems. By George Herbert. Fac-simile 
Reprint of First Edition. Fifth Edition. With Introductory 
Essay by J. H. Shorthouse. (Unwin.) 

The fac-simile reprint is well known, and it may well be a 
favourite with lovers of Herbert. So far as the text is con- 
cerned no more attractive edition could be imagined. Mr. 
Shorthouse’s introduction, too, gives it an additional interest, 
for Mr. Shorthouse is in more than common sympathy 
with Herbert. The other edition just issued by Messrs, 
Seeley is valuable for another reason. It was an intelli- 
gent thought to illustrate Herbert in this way, for he certainly 
does suggest pictures, especially old wood-cuts; modern 
illustrations would be almost sure to be out of keeping. The 
question mooted in the preface whether Herbert ever 
actually saw any of these cuts is interesting, but not of first 
importance. What is to the point is that Diirer and 
Holbein and the others never distort his meaning. Art was 
German to Herbert—he says so—and these German cuts, 
in their vigour and their homeliness, are about as good in- 
terpreters as could be found for him. It is a delightful book 
to give or to possess. 


SOME CHILDRENS BOOKS. 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. By Frances Hodgson 


Burnett. Illustrated by Reginald Birch. 6s. (F. Warne.) 
THE LIGHT PRINCESS, and other Fairy Tales. By George Mac- 
donald, Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. 7s. 6d.. (Putnams.) 


THE WINGED WOLF, and other Fairy Tales. Collected by Ha 
Sheen Kaf. Illustrated by Arthur Layard. (Stanford.) 


PRINCE RICARDO OF PANTOUFLIA. By Andrew Lang. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. (Arrowsmith.) 

Some well-known writers have written books to amuse 
children this Christmas. The four we have chosen for 
notice here have this in common, that they are well and 
plentifully illustrated. One of them is not a fairy story, 
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‘ The One I Knew Best,’ yet with many children it will be 
the favourite, because it is not about an imaginary and ordi- 
nary child in the nursery, but about a real and interesting 
one, who did live and grew up without forgetting what 
she used to see, to like, and to think when she was a little 
girl. No imaginary heroine could be more delightful or 
more original. She had an extraordinary talent for having 
adventures with her dolls, and then she used to write 
romances. The story of her infantine literary career is full 
of thrilling secrets and surprises. Her readers will be glad 
she never got rid of her scribbling habits. 

As for the fairy stories, Dr. Macdonald says his are for 
the childlike, even if they be seventy-five, but seven and 
five need not be afraid they are dull for that reason. They 
are singularly beautiful and poetical, and children in their 
quieter moods will find them altogether sympathetic. There 
is such fine, good work in them, that they should be counted 
with Dr. Macdonald’s best. 

The stories in the ‘Winged Wolf’ volume are more fan- 
tastic, wilder, more adventurous. They are tales of many 
countries, some of the best being from the Russian. There 
is a weird charm about them which will stir children’s 
imagination and their curiosity. Than “The Wonderful 
Self-playing Harp” and “ Prince Gold-fish” it would be 
hard to find anything so good out of Grimm. And there is 
never a breath of allegory about them. 

‘Prince Ricardo’ is a sequel to ‘ Prince Prigio,’ and it is 
better than most sequels are. Mr. Lang makes up for any 
limitations to his imagination by his heartiness. His frank 
enthusiasm wins him sympathy at once, and when Prince 
Ricardo of Pantouflia, with the wishing cap and seven- 
leagued boots, and all the most convenient magic appliances, 
receives an ill-spelt appeal for aid from Prince Charlie, and, 
striding over half the world in answer to the letter, finds 


him playing golf, a reader is pleasingly tickled. The queer © 


mixture of old and new—fairy paraphernalia, kilts, Jaco- 
_ bites, and the Incas—is cleverly managed, and in the 
robust, high-spirited tone of the story there is something 
contagious. 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND: By Alice 
Morse Earle, (D. Nutt.) . 

“Let us thank God for having given us such ancestors, 
and let each succeeding generation thank Him not less 
fervently, for being one step further from them in the march 
of ages,” is the very happy motto chosen for this book. Miss 
Earle is a very talented sifter of old books, old records, old 
letters ; but Dryasdust and she know nothing sympathetic 
of each other. She is a true humourist; she chuckles over 
the quaintnesses, and the absurdities of the old New 
Englanders ; their crudities and harshness do not shock her ; 
her eye misses no features that can serve to call up a 
picture of the men, women and things of old times. Under 
such headings as Child Life, Courtship and Marriage 
Customs, Table Plenishing, Raiment and Vesture, Funeral 
and Burial Customs, we have in her telling extracts a more or 
less complete picture of Puritan life in New England. To 
quote, except at great length, would be unjust to all the good 
things we should have to omit. The authoress never 
. obtrudes herself, but we see her twinkling eye all the time. 
She has set out to compile extracts, and she has made a 
witty book. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Taken 
from the works of John Addington Symonds. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pearson, (Smith and Elder. ) 

Colonel Pearson’s idea is an excellent one. Mr. Symond’s 
larger work is not within the reach of all, and mere text- 
books are so dull, and on such a subject, so useless. Mr. 
Symonds not only approved of the idea, but believed the 
intention of his work had been fully appreciated by Colonel 
Pearson. A reader may occasionally miss some of the 


connecting links in the story, but it is not a bad effect of . 


the book to excite a desire to see and search in the original. 


The space at Colonel Pearson’s disposal was enough to allow — 


him to do justice to his plan and subject, and he has 
succeeded in the difficult task of making a very readable 
epitome. 


A RANDOM ITINERARY. By John Davidson. 5s, net. (Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane.) 


Mr. Davidson is a man of moods and delightful incon- 


‘ way remarkable, even for defects. 


sequences. In these lie his strength, and he has the wit to 
know it. Amid his wanderings round London suburbs and 
the green rides of Epping Forest, and among the Chiltern 
Hills, he revelled in his moods as much as he did in the 
lights from the sky, the scent from the turf, and the humours 
of the wayfarers ; or, rather, the lights, and the scents, and. 
the humours were his moods, and he let himself drift on 
them. He has the gift of self-entertainment, and to beguile 
the way, every now and again he stuck up one of his other 
selves, and argued with him on the subjects about which it 
is useless to talk if you are bent on making up your mind, 
and which nevertheless are the only ones worth talking about. 
Mr. Davidson’s ‘Itinerary’ may not be a very perfectly 
finished addition to dedles /ettres, but it is interesting. He 
has opened his note-book and shown us many little signs 
of his love for his craft, opened himself, and shown us a 
mind getting mellowed. 


MORE ABOUT NAMES. By Leopold Wagner. 7s. 6d. (Unwin.) 


Mr. Wagner’s ‘ Names and their Meaning,’ grew out of a — 
bright and practical idea. The world is always in want 
of information of a more familiar kind than is given in 
dictionaries and encyclopzedias, and the occurrence of names 
which present no clear idea to the mind suggests each time 
the want of some ingenious, convenient, and omniscient 
book which should enlighten us, not lengthily, but enough 
to serve our immediate purpose. Mr. Wagner’s first 
volume could not cover nearly the whole field, so he has com- 
piled this supplement. The information is scrappy, and 
readers would do well not to accept in perfect faith all his 
derivations. But, really, one should not look such a gift 
horse too closely in the mouth, but should value a friend 
who volunteers to give us quite enough information, ‘ not 
too bright and good for human nature’s daily food,’ about 
The Woolsack, The Court of Queen’s Bench, The Court of 
Common Pleas, The Exchequer Court, or about Cantata, 
Opera, Grand Opera, Music Drama, Castanets, Caprice, 
Fantasia, or about Gin-sling, Julep, Appetizer, Pine-top, 
Red-eye, Kops Ale, Bohea, or Scald, Troubadour, Minne- 
singer, Epic Poetry, and so on and on through breathless 

sts. 


PROSE WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. Selected and Edited 
by William Knight, LL.D. (W, Scott.) 

Wordsworth’s prose was highly respectable, but in no 
It is for its subject 
matter that it should be read. It has none of the 
individuality, none of the fine qualities of style to be found 
in the prose of some other poets, Milton and Dryden, for 
instance. This book is, therefore, not for lovers of English 
in general, but for lovers of Wordsworth in particular. It is 
well worth procuring, for it contains some things that are 
not easily found elsewhere, such as extracts from the letters 
to the Beaumont family, and toCrabb Robinson. Professor 
Knight gives a bibliography of Wordsworth’s prose writings, 
and from most of them, letters, notes, and prefaces, selections 
have been made. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN OXFORD. By a Mere Don. 
(Seeley.) 

The Mere Don, being such, and having nothing more 
than the daily experience of years, and the intimate acquain- 
tance with other dons and undergraduates to help him, 
finds Oxford a very difficult place to describe, to justify, to 
criticise, or to prophesy about. It could not be more so if 
it were the British Constitution. You may possibly under- 
stand it, but you can’t explain it. Yet the Mere Don has 
written a very charming and very kindly book about it all. 
He is humble-minded, for he has read the newspaper attacks 
on University abuses; quietly satirical, for he has been 
plagued and amused by a succession of undergraduates ; 
‘sometimes despairingly resigned, for he has got entangled in 
the mesh of modern duties. For all its negative tone, meant 
chiefly to modify the very definite information that intelli- 
gent visitors send to American and Continental reviews, it 
gives one a very clear idea of some features of Oxford life, 
of the modern undergraduate, for instance, that hitherto ill- 
described person, the sightseers—American species, intel- 
ligent foreigner species, Toynbee Hall species—and the 
university journalists. About the reputation of dons in 
fiction, he is very pathetic. The don “can never be a hero, 
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but neither is he qualified to play the part of a villain; his 
virtues and his vices are all alike inadequate. If he is bad, 
his badness is rarely more than contemptible ; if he is good, 
it is in a negative and passionless way ; and the great rewards 
of life are, as a rule, considered as being out of his reach.” 
Read the amusing ‘ Diary of a Don,’ and you will begin to 
think that to enjoy the calm seclusion of college groves you 
had better not be a resident fellow. Old Oxford and New 
Oxford will enjoy this book written in so tolerant a spirit, so 
graceful a style. But the artists, Mr. Lorimer, Mr. Speed, 
Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Stamp, who have illustrated Oxford 
life indoors and out, well deserve their meed of praise too. 


ea Poems by Theodore Wratislaw. 5s. net. (Gay and 
irda, 

Mr. Wratislaw is nothing if not modern. Look down 
the contents list of ‘Caprices’ and you see that—‘ The 
Music Hall,” “‘Opoponax,” “‘ Plein Air,” “ A Ballet Dancer,” 
and so on. The motto of his book bears the revered 
initials: ‘‘ P. V.” Now P. V. is a great poet, but for his sins 
—which he has confessed—he has been punished with quite 
an unusual amount of silly imitation. When will young 
worshippers learn that the letter killeth ; and, if they lie in wait 
the letter only, the spirit that giveth life will pass them by. 
Because Dégas paints ballet-dancers, and makes of some of 
them masterpieces, every little painterling who wants to be 
modern must paint ballet-dancers too, as if the ballet- 
dancers were the thing, and not the genius they express. 
And so because a little versifier reads the Décadents and 
finds them, to his mind, freshly and deliciously immoral, he 
must needs rush for pen and paper and copy what he can. 
The genius is beyond him, but the immorality is not, for 
the stupidity that admires immorality as an end in itself is 
hopelessly immoral. Perhaps it is absurd to treat this ex- 
ample of it very seriously. It is a favourite game of young 
poets nowadays, and they play it with the earnest ignorance 
of children ; but really immorality is too great a thing to 
be handled frivolously. There area few little poems in this 
volume after another pattern, the drawing-room song pattern, 
and they are very passable. But the faint copy of deadly 
passion in “I weary of the heat of hell,” the solemn fatu- 
ousness of “She knelt on an easy chair, Neither too chaste 
nor wise, And laid her cheek on the vair;” or, “I wonder 
if my love would weep, To know I found her laid asleep ; ” 
or of some absurdities in “The Ball Room,” and “In 
Summer,” we are sure Mr. Wratislaw is young enough to 
regret, and his friends friendly enough to forget. Of the 
book one hundred copies have been printed. There is 
consolation in that fact. It has a charmingly designed 
cover. 


SONGS OF A STROLLING PLAYER. By R.G. Legge. (Innes.) 


This is a little book of vulgar rhymes, or at least of 
rhymes about vulgar things. They give you the stage stript 
of some of its glamour, the stage by daylight, as seen by 
one who knows it, laughs at it, and loves it. The songs are 
written in rough verse, in appropriately strong language, 
and often in the jog-trot rhythm of the music-halls. But 
there is vigour in the portraits they introduce. The Under- 
seller, the Limelight Man, the Manager, and the Amateur 
are from real life, life seen from different points of view, 
from the point of view of the magnificent amateur for in- 
stance, who 

“thought he would be an actor, 
He'd a versatilitee, 
Which hadn't been beaten when he was at Eton, 

Nor yet in the A.D.C.,” 
and of the limelight man interfered with by meddling 
actors— 

‘(Where would your bally old ’Amlet be 

Without my bloomin’ limes ?” 

In a foreword and an afterword, the writer explains that 

he had no traitor purpose in these mocking songs. 


LYRICS AND ELEGIACS. By Marcus S.C. Ricards. (Bell.) 


There is far more of the stuff of poetry in Mr. Ricards’ 
volume than in nine-tenths of the minor verse of to-day. 
He has made his verse out of his own life, a life of thinking 
and unaffected feeling. All he says must therefore be read 
with real respect, and much of it with interest. Neverthe- 
less, he has not the natural gift of verse, or he has not yet 


got rid of a rather unusual awkwardness of expression—an 
awkwardness that is sometimes even startling, as in 
‘‘T dreamt I saw a Healer stand, 
A medicine phial in his hand, 
O’er one who at his stern command 
Drained it, etc.” 

There is no song in him at all, and we think it is a pity 
he writes so much in lyrical measure. 


VANITY FAIR. 1893. (Office.) 


If the personages which Vanity Fair has during the past 
year satirised, or idealised, for the interest, edification, and 
amusement of its readers, are not all perhaps of such great 
popular interest as they sometimes contrive to be, there 
is some compensation in the fact they are one and all 
treated with exceptional cleverness. It is an excellent 
volume. The portraits are a more artistic set on the whole 
than we have seen in Vanity Fair for the last year or two, 
the caricatures less crude and none the less amusing. Mr. 
Justice Barnes, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Comyns Carr, 
Mr. William Allan, M. Coquelin, and Mr. Fletcher of river 
fame, are pourtrayed here inimitably. The letterpress, ex- 
cept for occasional lapses into dulness begot of unwonted 
reverence, is lively, and very good-naturedly prejudiced. 
Its wit is sometimes mysterious. One eminent baronet is 
said to have “a sense of humour, and yet is a Director of the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway.” And what meanings 
we have tried to-read into this statement about Mr. 
Justice Collins, all in a paragraph by itself—* He cannot 
skate much, but he likes skating.” 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 


REGULATIONS FoR YounG AuTHoR’s PaGE. 

1. All MSS. must bear the real name and address of the writer, and 
also initials or nom de plume for designation in THE BookMAN. (An 
infringement of this regulation is the frequent cause of the delay in 
noticing MSS. that are sent.) 

2. Should writers desire their MSS. returned, they must send 
stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers. When this rule is complied 
with we shall make every endeavour to return the MSS. But we 
undertake no responsibility whatever for their custody or safe return, 
and writers are earnestly requested to keep copies, 

3. MSS. received on or before the 15th of the month will be noticed 
tf possible, in the next number. 

4. Not more than one contribution may be sent by any one contributor 
in one month, 


, — terms for fuller opinions on MSS. may be had on application 
ot 


Editor of the Young Author's Page, 
‘ Bookman’ Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, London, 
to whom all MSS. must be addressed. 
The Editor cannot guarantee that inquires concerning this column 
shall be answered before the end of the month. ; 


HE WOULD BE AN AUTHOR. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG WRITER. 
III. 


. . . The impulse to write is strong within you, and will not let 
you be. Yet you know not what to write, or, when you do, what 
form to put it in. Is the impulse only a mocking one, then ? 
Should not the idea and its shape descend to you from heaven 
in avision? Is not the mere fact of groping about for matter 
and form a proot of incapacity? In short, you ask, had you not 
better take to making boots, since leather and lasts are always to 
be had? 

Not yet. I think in art the impulse and the ambition nearly 
always precede the power of expression or the grasp of the 
thing to be expressed. So the test of the genuineness of your 
call is not quick apprehension of the exact thing you are fitted 
for. Young writers commonly flounder absurdly at the be- 
ginning; they have a wonderful faculty for trying experiments in 
directions altogether alien to their genius. The inquiries, how- 
ever, they send me, as to the kind of thing they had best write, 
arise mostly, I fancy, not from mere blankness of mind, or from 
the despair of many disappointments, but from a practical desire 
to know what is most likely to pay, or rather to be accepted, for 
it is the joy of being printed they hunger for. If I give them 
advice, it may be founded on excellent reasons, and yet contra- 
dictory evidence is sure to turn up before verylong. Editors and 
publishers are greedy for everything good, and they are ready to 
reject everything good, if it come at an ill time. You say to 
Jones, ‘‘Oh, don’t write on that subject, it has been done to 
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death.” But Jones does it all the same, and is accepted. Or to 
Smith, “ Here’s an unworked subject all to yourself, a mine of 
interest: you can make something out of it.” Smith toils and 
writes, and is consistently rejected. Robinson discovers the 
treasure six months later, writes, but doesn’t toil, and is printed. 
It need not relax young writers’ energies to know that chance is 
an element in acceptance. It isn’t neglect they suffer from, but 
the pressure of competition, and the shortness of time at the 
disposal of all the editors in England added together. The more 
reason why it is better to get a good start locally, where one is 
known, and where rivals are fewer. 

Many young writers send me stories, essays, translations, ser- 


mons, sonnets, reviews, dramas, odes, descriptions of tours, - 


satires, epics, songs, and biographies. Some adventurous souls 
have experimented so widely, that I verily believe they have sent 
me samples of each of these. Then they say, “All these have 
been rejected, but yet we will write. What had we best stick 
to?” If they speak with determination, and will not be put off, 
I generally say “ stories,” partly because story-writing is the best 
practice for young writers, partly because it is what they like 
best, next to verse, and, partly, because it is what there is most 
demand for. So at this stage of doubt, after many experiments, 
you might look again at those attempts at fiction to which no 
friendly editor opened his pages. You think you were, perhaps, 
writing on a bad model. Very likely; to all, save a few of pre- 
cocious originality, models are the most important things in the 
world. From their manuscripts one can generally tell the kind of 
stuff young writers have been feeding on—not very robust stuff 
as a rule, little sustenance in it, and badly prepared. If a cen- 
sorship of the press were justifiable, it would be over the books 
produced for young persons, and, if I were censor, I should not 
begin by sweeping away the stories of highwaymen and pirates, 
with gaudy pictorial covers, that are said to wean away our little 
errand boys from the paths of virtue, but rather half the drivelling, 
so-called moral domestic novels issued in their tens of thousands, 
which appeal neither to the heart nor the head nor the imagina- 
tion, but only to a false sentimentality ruinous to the moral and 
mental constitution. Written in slovenly English, and full of 
slovenly thinking and observation of life, they breed children 
like themselves, and with all the indolent-minded are a 
successful rival to better stuff which makes greater mental 
demands. 

Perhaps it may be of use to you to know the fortunes of some 
young friends of mine, who, in spite of efforts and ambitions, 
have not yet been printed. I have been trying to convince them 
that there are reasons for this, but they think Iam an apologist 
for the tyrant editor. 

A. has a taste for high-flown romance. It is a healthy taste. 
To lay dowr B.’s story of how Mary and the curate sat with 
hungry souls in their eyes over afternoon tea in her aunt's draw- 
ing-room, how each knew not of the other’s yearnings till in the 
dropping and picking up of a ball of fancy worsted their hands 
met, and they knew their souls were united for ever—to turn 
from this, and hear A.’s slashing and clattering of swords on the 
king’s highway, or see the mystic fumes rising in his astrologer’s 
cell, is a mighty refreshment. A.’s favourite kind of literature is 
not out of date, and never will be. The reason for his failure 
does not lie there. But he insists on his heroes speaking a 
language that never was and never ought to have been spoken. 
For instance, he never will let them “ get up,” but forces them to 
“rise froma recumbent posture,” and it is not easy to convince 
him that this is just as unliterary as if he were to make them talk 
present day slang. He is also a little given to anachronism, 
principally in oaths and dress—his “ Zounds,” and doublets, and 
pourpoints, get into the wrong century, and though this be a very 
forgiveable offence, it would be well were he to read a little his- 
tory and have a smattering of knowledge about costume and 
manners. His love of romance is surely robust enough not to be 
snuffed out before the colder light of fact. If his reading serve 
him not in his romances, it is still always a little knowledge of 
history to the good. The truth is he doesn’t know the best that 
has been done in a magnificent field of literature. He has great 
masters, and were he but to sit for a thousand and one nights, 
and hear Lesage and Defoe, and Scott, and Dumas tell their tales, 
at the end, it is true, he might write never another himself; but if 
he did then his words would have a clearer, stronger ring about 
them than before. And, strange to say, in no kind of literature 

is a little humour, not of too critical a kind, and some common- 
sense, more valuable. But it is not easy to convince A, that these 
are not alien to romance. 

C. writes sketches of popular life. He has considerable wit 
and a knowledge of the most up-to-date slang. Being so up-to- 
date, so full of local colour, he cannot understand: why editors 
should miss the opportunities he gives them. Well, I have 
remarked that the very up-to-date persons with nothing old- 
fashioned about them get out of date sooner than any others. 
And though I do not advise C. to take a lofty contemptuous tone 
towards his heroes of the coster cart, the dock yard, and the 
music hall, yet did he let his imagination occasionally dwell on 
persons whose speech and mannersare on another level, he would 
interpret his favourites much more justly. A little less up-to- 
dateness, even a fall in smartness, and a greater breadth of 
humanity would serve him better. 


D. has chosen a far other line, and she has many companions, 
She wishes to convey moral and spiritual truths delicately, dis- 
creetly, insidiously, and stories of ordinary life are too gross to 
be her medium. So her preaching takes the form which my 
heart faints to behold. It has been my privilege to advise many 
to abstain from it, but it has strong attractions, and evidently for 
the least gifted. I mean the parable or allegory. My experience 
of this kind of composition is something like this. You take a 
sentiment or a moral—the weaker and the more commonplace 
the better—which needs no proving at all. Then, as if it were 
some strong and disagreeable medicine, you wrap it about with 
sweet stuff, shaped into some thin conventional fiction, about a 
lily, or a bird, or a sea-shell : these are made to utter many words 
about love, and gentleness, and truth, The idea is that if you like the 
taste of the sweet stuff you will swallow the moral in the middle 
without grumbling. But you had swallowed the moral long ago, 
very likely; the sweet stuff was wasted on you, and probably 
nauseous. Yet no kind of writing deceives young persons more. 
It makes so little demand onthem. They need have no experience 
of lite or character, no power of thinking, or of construction or 
imagination—only a little thin fancy, and a knowledge of the 
sentimental words of the language. It presents almost irresis- 
tible temptations to utter commonplaces under the guise of poetry. 
Yet the weaklings have a glorious ancestry ; but think of the stuff 
the great allegories of the world are made of. If only D. would 
read the family records ! 

E. has passed through his romantic stage. He rather despises 
romance now. It is not half so interesting as the real world. 
And even in the real world he doesn’t much care for the bustling, 
noisy, effusive part. To his mind there is something just a little 
vulgar about it. Allhis interest is in the play of human motives. 
To study this adequately he thinks you must take your characters 
from that class of society which has most reticence, self-control, 
and coolness. To discover the various complicated reasons why 
Lady Adelaide held up her chin at a given moment, or why 
Edgar’s hand lingered on the bell-rope—was it fear, hope, or 
well-bred despair ?—gives him hard mental exercise for a month. 
The draw-back to E.’s success is that one is rather apt to yawn 
over his problems, to give them up, and say it doesn’t much 
matter, either;way—which he says is flippant. It is a very fascinat- 
ing kind of fiction to young writers. It is very difficult and looks 
very knowing, and their valour and conceit both invite them to 
try it. But only an abnormally precocious young person has 


enough experience of life to do it well. It is Jar excellence the’ 


fiction of the middle-aged novelist. The old ones go back again 
to action and lusty life. 

F. has gathered admirable material for the making of half a 
dozen novels of present day, middle-class life. She knows it 
admirably, how it speaks, thinks, eats, and takes its pleasures 
and its pains. But the quantity of her material oppresses her. 
She will not waste any of it; soshe wastesitall. If her heroine 
goes on a journey we have to know the complexion, height, accent, 
temper, income, and state of soul of every man, woman, and 
child she comes across. This fulness of detail imitates life, she 
says, and she wants to paint life. Butif you paint life you must 
obey, not only the rules of life, but the rules of painting, too. 
And if you squeeze so many things in, and give no indication of 
background or foreground, the result is a muddle, and no picture 
at all. I am waiting till F. has gained the courage of her 
scissors. 

Does any one of these cases here apply, nearly or remotely, to 
your own ? 


Apam Macapam.—Good. Good enough to be improved. The 
weakest thing about it is the ex-thief’s speech. In the first place you 
say it became the broadest Doric, but it didn’t. And his words are 
not forcible enough, “Because they rose with the intellect and 
ever subordinated sense” is a little obscure. Spelling is imperfect. 
After revising it a little, you might send it toa paper or magazine with 
a religious bias. 

A. M. S.—Very good indeed for your age. Practice writing as 
much as you like, but don’t think of printing yet awhile. 

AustTERitTy.—No, it won't do. 

Cuarm.—As it is rather illegible, I may not have made out all the 
words. But, so far as I can read the lines, the metre is poor, and there 
does not seem to be much in the thought. 

Counter JumPER.—The last verse is just passable. The subject 
might make a good ballad, but you have not succeeded. But it is all 
flat. The metre, too, is faulty. And even on the outside of the books 
you envy, the writers’ names are correctly spelt. 

Cc. W. A.—You should choose a metre and stick to it, or, at least, 
make your intention clear every time you start a new one. Scan 
verse I, or any other, for yourself. The meaning is very far from 
obvious; verse 3, lines 5, 6, 7, for instance. Then the last part of 
verse 8 is very mysterious. It is hardly worth correcting, as the 
thoughts in it are commonplace. They probably served their purpose 
admirably. 

E. D.—There is very little in it. From dull characters, and next to 
no incident, fine stories have been made, but it wants great skill and 
capacity for looking at the insides of things. I don’t think this is 
promising. 

_ E. H. B, B.—The ghost story you could use. Since you vouch for 
its truth, you might send it tosome journal of psychical research. Or 
it might find a place in some little journal of varieties. But its Eng- 
lish needs improvement. “ Disordered state of the internal economy 
of the percipient,” “ post-prandial,” “ discomfiture of the super- 
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stitious,” etc., are very clumsy. Why call going to sleep “such a 
proceeding,” when you had better use simple “ it.” Isn't ‘“ renowned” 
too strong a word (p. 1)? The verse won’t do, Don’t take it seri- 
ously. ‘“Chode” is hardly admissible. 

E:r.—(1) Prettily enough written, but except as a passing incident 
in an account of travels you could hardly use it. There is not story 
enough in it to allow it to stand on its own legs. (2) Very nice little 
moralities.. Just a trifle too moral, perhaps, the third one. But of 
their kind they are very good, and deserve to be printed. 

EssJAIDEE.—You do not seem to have a very clear idea of your sub- 
ject. The young man who speaks so sentimentally in verse I can 
hardly be the same as he who makes so remarkably strong a request 
in verse 3. Metrically, too, it is not at all good. 

Francis VILLoN.—In many ways a great advance, but until you 
learn to choose simple words to express simple ideas, you will never 
be a writer. Examine your MS. to find some suggestions, 

Gax.—These are not good. The metre is very poor, especially in 
No. 2. And in No. 1, “straight forget care and sorrow for this 
reason ”—for what reason ? 

G. C. W.—Not good. I don’t think there is anything to be made 
out of it. 

H. 1. J.—You are writing on a bad model. This is the poorest of 
all exercises for a beginner, for it demands only a little thin fancy and 
no real experience of life. This kind of thing deceives a writer too 
often into thinking he is writing poetry. Besides, no one will print 
it. Try something else. But I should say, judging from this specimen, 
that you have some turn for writing. 

H.S. Y.—A good enough story, but you should write it again, 
this time taking some care with the composition. Your sentences are 
very casually arranged. Look at p. 1: “Brown met me... six 
hours.” And there are other examples. 

Hurry.—I think you have thefaculty. Your chief fault is that you 
are far too diffuse. Practice writing stories in a given number of words 
or pages, and force yourself to say what you have to say in the limited 
space. I should only recommend this as an exercise. I think you would 
write best for older girls. Your verse is nut commonplace, but you 
have a better chance in fiction. The present story is not particularly 
diffuse. It is a nice, sentimental little tale, and in a popular family 
magazine it might very likely find acceptance. 

Inp1ana.—A pathetic story, but not altogether convincing. You 
should explain H’s nature more fully. His conduct seems highly im- 
probable, and singularly unlike that of most persons afflicted as he 
was. An incident may be drawn from real life, and yet seem highly 
improbable in fiction., It is the writer’s business to make his incidents 
and the doings of his characters not only probable but inevitable. The 
style is not porhaps literary, but its simplicity and directness are 
merits. I should regard this merely as the framework on which to 
build the story. You could make something out of it. 

Jam.—You might make something of it. The idea is good. Suppose 
as a companion “sketch,” you let the woman tell her own state of 
mind. Your style inclines to the ponderous. And you misuse words 
—prowess, for instance ; and “ mechanical” is loosely used, too. 

JoNATHAN JoKER.—Not without promise. But too wordy, and the 
words are uselessly long. You would have to cut out half your 
adjectives, and prune the phrases mercilessly before it would be 
accepted. Read the first page over, for instance, and the sentence on 
p. 7 beginning “Lady K. was a woman,” etc. You say ‘arrived 
down” when you mean “ came down,” and “ identity ” when, possibly, 
you mean “ individuality,’ and “ unconscious of any contiguous affairs 
when you mean Try shorter flights. 

J. Pen.—The sketches are good. You should have success asa 
writer of popular stories; in fact you have already had it, I see. The 
life of the people in a provincial town is a good field. It would be 
wise to stick to it. 

Justice Kene.—Very nicely written considering your age, but you 
are too young yet to write anything worth printing. A year or two 
after this you would not let an evidently simple-minded girl die with 
such melodramatic words on her lips. I think the MS. shows pro- 
mise. Don’t feed your sentimental side over much. 

J. W.—The last two lines contain a pretty picture. The rest is not 
very good. Have you offered it to a University magazine ? 

Laon.—Fragment 1 pretty. So is2. Give it a beginning. The 
“Dream ” very good from verse 2 onwards. The first verse won't do 
atall. “There is a peace” is not so good. Stick to the other three, 
and force yourself to make something of them. It’s quite worth 
while. You may see them in print yet. You can only be helped 
in detail. But, by the bye, don’t lose your chance of being printed by 
sending bad “ copy” to editors. 

Manu Forti.—It has not literary merit, but you might make a fair 
popular story out of it. Revise the composition a little—make it 
rather less stilted—and the punctuation. It has anilliterate look at 
present. Then you might send it to a country newspaper. 

Max.—No, it would not have any chance of being inserted in a 
magazine, unless it were a magazine of local and limited circulation. 
The feeling expressed in the verses is very charming, and that you 
have an appreciation of poetry there can be no doubt. But there is 
no force in them, nothing to mark them off from the thousand and one 
verses on the same subject. I should advise you to be content to let 
your love of verse-making serve you as an agency in your own 
culture, 

Montmorency.—Very obscure, especially from ‘On this star” to 
“flies.” But indeed the expression is nowhere simple, though the 
thought is anything but complex—a bad fault. Asa mere exercise 
you might try the same subject again in the same form, but be sure 
what is to be your culminating thought, and lead up to it naturally. 

PLas Maen.—Not at all bad. But you have hurried too quickly over 
the latter part of the story, the robbery, etc. And it is very formless 
looking, “ Copy” like yours would have little chance of acceptance. 
You do not seem to know what a sentence means. 


Piay-Gorr.—Very fair criticism. The style is heavy, eg., “ un- 
doubted possibilities for the evolution of farcical situations, and the 
development of hilarious,” etc. You must havea brisker pen if you 
mean to write for the press. 

Porta IGnorus.—They are not really sonnets. They have no dis- 
tinct thought to express, and mere vague or poor thinking or feeling 
a very impoverished in a sonnet. Try another lyrical form, pre- 

erably. 

Prosprice.—A very interesting and intelligent essay. I think it 
would be most suitable for reading at an essay society—an open- 
minded one. The difficulties about getting a paper like this printed 
are considerable. It subject precludes its admittance into lighter 
magazines; its views from some others. Speculation of the kind is, 
besides, as you may have observed, unfashionable just now, and in 
the heavier reviews only seems to be accepted from well-known 
hands. 

Rassetas.—Lines 4-7 will do. The rest are a little weak, and 
“quite long ago,” line 8, is poor. 

S. B.—Impressive, but it is more fitted to be spoken and listened to 
than read. It is an address to the feelings rather than to the reason. 
To criticise it from a literary point of view is a little out of place, but 
I might point out your frequent habit of redundancy, eg., “ dormant 
and undisturbed,” “ sympathy and pity,” “sure and certain.” These 
are not exactly synonymous, but enough so to be redundant. You 
speak of Utopia as if it were a tree, and there is a misquotation in 
page 1. The sentence beginning “ But the bitterest” is badly 
constructed. Your talent is evidently for speaking rather than 
writing. 

Torpas.—Sonnet middling. No. 2 pretty, but a little formless. Go 
at it again. No. 3 is best. An athletic journal might be glad to print 
it. 

W. R. S.—The MSS. have a very illiterate, careless look. Possibly 
the condition in which they reached the editors had something to do 
with their want of success. 

Zero.—Very various in merit. The first three read as if they had 
cost you much difficulty. They are not good. No. 1, stanza 1, line 2, 
“for” is weong. The metre, too, is bad. Use your ear. Test all your 
verse by reading it aioud. No. 2, Sincerely, I don’t know what it 
means. No, 3. There isa bad rhyme in stanza 1, and the metre halts 
allthrough. No. 4 (Coal)i s much better, probably because you were 
expressing simple, popular ideas. No. 5 (Sandwich) is very good 
indeed. I guess it was the accepted one. I think you might be 
successful as a writer of popular sketches in verse. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bascom, J.—An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy, 7/6..Putnam 

BERRY, Rev. C. A.—Vision and Duty LOW 
[Zhe first volume of sermons published by this energetic and popular 
preacher will be looked at with interest. The sermons are unusually 
earnest, and, as might be expected from one who is so prominent in 
social reforms, broad-minded and humane. 

Bible, the Brilliant Text ........cecseseeeeseseeseeeeClarendon Press 
» Reference 
[These are the smallest ever produced with maps, and are marvels of 
typography, neatness,and lightness. The measurements are respec- 
tively 33 by 23 by inches, and 33 by 2} by §inches,and their werght 
25 and 33 ounces. The binding is in excellent taste, and altogether 
they are wonderful productions. 

Biblical Illustrator—Acts, vol. 3, St. James, 7/6 each ..........Nisbet 

BLAIKIE, W. G.—Heroes of Israel, NEISON 

Bor.taseE, W. C.—The Age of the Saints, Early Christianity in Corn- 

BREWSTER, Rev. E. J.—The Girdle of Truth and other Pulpit Studies, 


Brown, the Late J it Baldwin.—Stoics and Saints eeeeeee Maclehose 


are passages of great eloquence.} 
CARPENTER, W. Boyp.—t 


ee of some characters of the New Testament. Their 


CARPENTER, W. B.—Twilight Dreams, 
Critical Review, The. edited by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, vol. iii. 
T. and T. Clark 
[An interesting volume. The contributions of Professor Macalister, 
Davidson, Knight,and Iverach, and of Dr.Walier Smith, of Canons 
Driver and Cheyneé'are notable, and representative of widely differing 
schools of thou we: | 
DAVIDSON, W. L.—-Theism, as Grounded in Human Nature, 15/- 
ongmans 
DAVISON, W. T.—The Praises of Israel, an Introduction to the Study 
of the Psalms, 2/6.......... Wesleyan Conference Office 
Dick, G. H.—The Yoke and the Anointing, and other Sermons, 6/-_ 
Simpkin 
Fenn, G. M.—In an Alpine Valley, 3 vols., 31/6 ...+.+++++++.+Hurst 
Fry, Rev. T. C.—A Social Policy for the Church, and other Papers, 
, 
Ven. J. H.—Evening Communion, 6/- 
GIBBON, J. M.—In the Days of Youth. Sermons to Boys and = . 
oc 
[Brief and pleasant toned sermons, but there is a little talking down 
to children in some of them.) 
HARNACK, Dr. A.—Outlines of the History of Dogma, 7/6....Hodder 
[A trustworthy translation by Mr. Edwin Knox Mitchell of Dr. 
Harnack’s ‘ Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte.’ | 


: 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| | 
| 
| 
A series of very interesting lectures on the later Greek philosophy, i 
the Stoics, the monastic system, and the dawn of the Reformation. * 
The subjects are treated in a tolerant, sympathetic spirit, and there oa 
PY of Man Among the Sons of Men, aed 
| 
clearness. 
} 
3 
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HALCoMBE, Rev. J. J.—What Think ye of the Gospel ? 3/6. Simpkin 
Hort, F. J. A.—The Way, the Truth, the Life, 6/-........ Macmillan 
Karran, J.—The Truth of the Christian Religion, trans. by G. Ferries, 
MACLAREN, A.—The Gospel of St. Mark, 3/6 
Alexander & Shepheard 
MILLER, Rev. J. R.—Week-Day Religion, 3/6 .........- ....Hodd 
MoorE, Rev. A. L.—God is Love, and other Sermons, 6/- .. l 
Moore, Rev. E. W.—The Christ-Controlled Life, 2/6 ........ Nisbet 
NICOLL, W. R.—The Key of the Grave, 3/6 
f£ICTON, J. A.—The Religion of Jesus, a Course of 
. Clarke 
P1ERSON, A, T.—The Reading of the Word of Godin Public, 6d. ; The 
Dove in the Heart, 6d.; The Hand on the Plough, éd. 
Passmore & Alabaster 
[ Shori discourses by a popular preacher, in ornamental booklet form, 
suitable for distribution.] 
Plain Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, edited by 
Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, 3/6; New Testament, 3/6 . 
asse 
PowWICckE, F. J.—A Dissertation on John Norris of Bemerton, sf, on 
Pp 


Pulpit Commentary, edited by Spence: Nahum to Malachi, 15/- 1 
au 
Ross, D. M.—Christ and the Home, 2/6.. Clarke 
SANDAY, W.—Inspiration, Eight Lectures, 16/- ..........Longmans 
SMITH, G.—The Conversion of India, A.D. 193-1893, illustrated, 9/- 
Murray 

SmitH, H. W.—Everyday Religion, 2/6 
WARD, W.—Witnesses to the Unseen, and other Essays, 10/0 

Macmi'lan 
WIckHAM, F. P.—Readings to the Sick, 2/- net ........-++++++Nisbet 
WILD, Rev. J.—The Story of David, 2/6......-4...+seeee0+++-Cassell 
Wireman, A. T.—The Church and the Civil Power, 3/6 .... Bemrose 
[4 very convenient summary of legislation affecting the rights 
and status of the Church in Great Britain, Ireland, and the ‘colonies, 
with some suggestions for reform well worth consideration. | 
WRIGHT, S.—The Pilgrim’s Progress and its Lessons ..........Stock 
[Jn these discourses, pastors, teachers, and other students of Bunyan 
will find a good deal of suggestive commentary, but thz book is need- 
lessly diffuse.] 


FICTION. 
AcTON, Mrs. A.—The Adventures of a Perambulator, 2/6. 


Routledge 
ALLEN, G.—Michael’s Crag, 3/6 Press 
ARMSTRONG F.—Old Caleb’s Will, 3/6 .....ceececescsceecers Jarrold 


[A well told and interesting story. Can be recommended for distri- 
bution by Temperance Societies. 
ARNOLD, W. T.--A Modern Xanthippe, or Borrowed Plumes, 3/6 | 
Sonnenschein. 
A.—Ayame-San, a Japanese Romance, illustrated by W. K. 
Banks, Mrs. G. L.—Miss Pringle’s Pearls, 3/6... ..- Griffith 
CAREY, R. N.—Lover or Friend, 6/- ......ee-seeseeeseseeess Bentley 
CATHERWOOD, M.A.—The White Islander, 3/6 .... Unwin 


CHESTER, A. S. M.—Up the Chimney to Ninny Land, 2/6 ....Nelson 
CLARK, A.— Woe to the Conquered, B.C. 73-71, 2 vols., 21/- ..S. Low 
CLARKE, C. A.—The Knobstick, a Story, 2/6 .........+..+. Heywood 
CoBBAN, i M.—The Burden of Isabel, 3 vois., 31/6 ..........Chatto 
Cooper, E. H.—Richard Escott, 
Cope, C.—At Century’s Ebb, 2 vols. 21/- Cox 
CROMBIE.—Stories from the Crowd, First Series, 2/6 ........Crombie 
[See p. 121.] 
Dumas, A.—Louise de la Valliere, Son of Porthos, Man in the Iron 
Mask, 2/- each; Romances, 48 vols., 3/6 each net. 


W. Scott 
Epwarps, G. W.—Thumb-Nail Sketches, Unwin 
EGERTON, G.—Keynotes, 5/- net. ......+++.+++e+- Mathews and Lane 
EVERETI-GREEN, E.—The Lost Treasure of Trevlyn ........ Nelson 
[This story of the days of the Gunpowder Plot will appeal to young 
people. Itis full of r tic adventure, and, barring the attempts 
atarchaic English, very well written.] 
FENN, W. W.—’Twixt the Lights, or Odd Tales, 2 vols., 24/-.. Drane 
GILCHRIST, M.—Frangipanni, the Story of her Infatuation, 5/- 


F. Murray 
[See p. 126.] 
GIssING, A.—At Society’s Expense, 3 vols., 31/6 ..Hurst & Blackett 
GissiInG, G.—The Emancipated, a Novel, 6/-.... Lawrence and Bullen 
Gray, M.—The Last Sentence, 6/- Paul 
GRAY, M.—An innocent Impostor, and other Stories, 6/- ...... Paul 
GRAVES, C.—Seven Christmas Eves, illustrated, 3/6...... Hutchinson 
GREEN, E, E.—St. Wynfrith and its Inmates, a Story, 0/..... Jarrold 
HARRISON, Mrs. B.—Sweet Bells out of Tune, illus., 6/-......Unwin 
HARTINGTON, E.—The New Academe, an Educational Romance, 5/- 
Chapman 
HEALE, J.—Markham Howard, a Novel, 3 vols., 31/6 
HERMAN, H.—The Crime of a Christmas Toy, I/-........ Ward, Lock 
[A very well-constructed detective story. You don’t guess its ending 
zn the first page or two.]| 
HI, G.—The Old House of Rayner, 3/6..........-.Digby and Long 
[Zhe two stories in the book,‘ The Uld House’ and ‘ Howto Read 
“‘in the Long”’’ show some power of conceiving characters, but the 
style is dvll. 
HOCKING, Rev. J.—Ishmael Pengelly, an Outcast, 3/0 Ward and Lock 
Hoop, T.—Tyliney Hall, a Novel, 5/- Ward and Lock 
HULLAH, M, E.—My Aunt Constantia Jane, Story Book Series, 2/6 
[A lively story for little girls. The aunt was not at ali as are the 
aunts of ordinary juvenile fiction, but much more amusing. The 
illustrations, however, are unusually poor.) 
Hunt, Mrs. A. W.—Mrs. Juliet, 3/6 . Chatto 
C. C.—A Seaside Romance, Remington 
EROME, J. K.—John Ingerfield, and other Stories, 2/-...... McClure 
EWETT, S. O.—Deephaven, illustrated, 7/6........++.+0e++++ Osgood 
Knox, T. W.—John Boyd’s Adventures, 6/- ........ Ward and Lock 


Lacy, W. J.—The Better Way, a Tale, 2/6 ......ee+e+++e00+eNelson 
Lana, A.—Prince Ricardo, illustrated by G. Browne, large paper, 
21/- nett.... Arrowsmith 

[See p. 127.] 
Lik, J.—The Visionary, or Pictures from Nordland, translated by J. 
DIOS. 

McARTHUR, A.—Irish Rebels, 3/6 ......se+ee000++eeDigby & Long 
[A novel with a good intention, but the writer does not convince us 
he knows Irish character well enough to be its interpreter.] 

McCarTHY, J.—Red Diamonds, 3 vols., 31/6 

MACKENZIE, F.—The Humours ot Glenbriar, 3/6..........Gay & Bird 

MEapgs, L. T.—A Young Mutineer, 3/6 W. Gardner 

METCALFE, W. C.—Rogers’ Island, or the Pirate Lair..........Shaw 
[A very good sea story for bays. It deserves its attractive title.| 

MITFoRD, B.—The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley, 3/6 ............ Chatto 
[A stirring story of adventure on the Zulu border. Restless boys 
will find both incitement and warning in it.) 

MOLESWoRTH, Mrs.—Mary, 4/6 
[A story for little children, very pleasant—as Mrs. Molesworth 
knows how to make such stories—and very oe Oe Leslie 
Brooke's illustrations are quite in keeping with the letterpress.) 


Moore, F. F.—Daireen, a Novel, 6/- sees Hutchinson 
MortTEN, H., and GETHEN, H, F.—Tales of the Children’s Ward, 3/6 
Muppock, J. E.—Only a Woman’s Heart, 6/-.....0.eeeeeeeee Newnes 


[4 very good and readabie story of the sentimental, sensational 
order. | 
NEUMAN, B. P.—Raymond’s Folly, the Story of an Experiment in 


OVERTON, R.—After School, illustrated, 
OXLtY, J. M.—Diamond 


[A sea story for boys. Dick, the hero, is a hearty, wholesome little 
midshipman, and as reward for his pluck he fights on board the 
** Victory,” at Trafalgar. 
PAstTuRE, Mrs. H. DE LA—The Little Squire, 3/6 ............Cassell 
Payn, J.—For Cash 
PENROSE, E.—Clear as the Noonday, 3/6 .....+-eseeeeesevees Jarrold 
[A pleasantly written story of the doings of some children, Irish 
ana French, in Ireland.) 
PINKERTON, T.—Blizzard and Another Fantasy, 2/6....Sonnenschein 
PHILLPOT, E.—In Sugar-Cane Land, McClure 
PLANT, K. S.—Miss Winifred’s Mission, 2/6... errr 
RAND, Rev. E. A.—Our Clerk from Barkton, 3/6 ........ Hutchinson 
RUSSELL, Mrs. H. E.—Joyce Martindale, 3/6 ............Remington 
SIENKIEWICZ, H.—Pan Michael, an Historical Novel, trans. by J. 
Urtin, 710 ce 
Somers, K.—Dr. Weedon’s Waif, 2/6 .......ceceessseceseeees Digby 
[Zhe waif was grateful, and grew up to be a distinguished medical 
man. It’s like a great many other stories, but it ts all the more 
safe and suttable for a Sunday School prize.| 
St. GERMAINE, E. L.—Hugh Darville, a Novel, 3/6 .......... Uawin 
STABLES, G.—As we Sweep through the Deep, 2/-.....0..++. Nelson 
STERRY, J. A.—A Naughty Girl..... 


STEVENSON, E. I.—Phillip and Geraid, illustrated, 3/6 ........ Hodder 
STODDARD, W. O.—The White Cave, 6/- Nelson 


STREDDER, E.—Doing and Daring NelSON 
[A story of colonists’ adventures in NewZealand, The heroes are 
spirited lads who meet with thrilling but possible adventures, and 
come out all right at the other end.| 

SUNWELL, B.—Short Stories for Long Journeys, 1/- ....Digby, Long 
[The journeys would indeed be long did oe else than these 
beguile the way. They are very good and moral little stories, but they 
should not be labelled railway literature. | 

This Troublesome World, by the Authors of ‘The Medicine Lady,’ 3 
Trusty in Fight, a Story, by the Author of ‘ The Chorister ed 
co Masters 

TYTLER, S.—War Times, or the Lads of Craigross, 3/6 ..W.H. Allen 

VALLINGS, H.—Three Brace of Lovers. 3/6 ............ Arrowsmith 
[4 = story, well illustrated by Mr. FJacomb Hood and some other 
artists. 

Vazorr, {.—Under the Yoke, a Novel, 2/6 ........+++.++ Heinemann 

WALFORD, L. B.—A Question of Penmanship, Stories, 7/6 ..Griffith 

WALPOLE, F. G.—Upper Bohemians, 6/- ..........-... Digby, Long 
[A well written and clever 2 of cosmopolitan life.| 

Watson, S.—The Sacrifice uf Catharine Ballard, 2/-...... Partridge 

WeEyMaNn, S. J.—A Gentleman of France, Memoirs of Gaston de 

Bonne, Sieur de Mersac, 3 vols., 23/6 ...... Longmans 
[See p. 125.] 

WiaGIN, K. D., and Smitu, N. A.—The Story Hour, 3/ 

Gay and Bird 


WILLARD, Mrs. E. S.—Rinda Shon’s Wife, Illus., 3/6 ........R. 
Wits, C. J.—Her Portrait, illus. by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 
Griffith and Farran 

[This story ts indeed told in a very novel way. Mr. Storey is not 
only Mr. Wills’s illustrator but his collaborator, and certainly a 
great part of the attractiveness of the book is due to his seventy-two 
pictures. The story isa romance of artist life, and the book 
would be thought a delightful gift by many giris.| 

Woopcock, H.—Who would be a Woman Stock 
[Zhe story of a determination to force marriage with a Syrian on an 
Englishwoman, and how she tragically defeats it. It is feebly told.) 

Wyatt, S.—Down by the Sea, 1/- Barnsley 
[Sketches of life and manners and characters at a quiet sea-si 
resort, some of them amusing, others pathetic. The amusing ones 
are a little conventional, but the writer has talent.| 


NEw EDITIONS. 


Brack, W.—The Penance of John Logan, 2/6......0e0+0+0005+ LOW 
[Z/ncludes, besides ohn Logan,’ ‘ Romeo and Fuliet, a Tale of Two 
Young Fools,’ and ‘A Snow Ldyll.’ They are among Mr. Black's 
minor efforts, but are very readable, especiaily the first.] 

BLACKWOOD, R. O.—Alice Lorraine, 2/0 ........00.seece00++9s LOW 
[AZany will be glad to renew their acquaintance with this delightful 
and vigorous story.| 

BREMER, F.—The Home, or Life in Sweden, translated by M. Howitt, 

_ 2 VOIS., 10/0, IN Putnam 

Burton, Sir R. F.—Vikram and the Vampire, Large Paper Editions 

25/- Nt... and Edward, 
CoBBAN, M.—The Red Sultan, 3/6 ..Chatto 
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IRVING, W.—Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of 
illustrated by Broughton, 6/- ......+++2-++e+-Macmillan 
MACDONALD, G.—The Light Princess, and other Fairy Tales, illus- 
trated by M. Humphrey, 7/6 ........+++eeeeeeeFutnam 
[See p. 127.] 
RUSSELL, W. C.—List, ye Landsmen, 6/- Cassell 
Scott, Sir W.—The Pirate, Dryburgh Edition, 5/- ...........-Black 
[Zhe illustrations to this volume of the excellent Dryburgh Edition 
are by Mr. W. H. Overend. They are imaginative, but not very 
well drawn. | 
Scott, Sir W.—The Fortunes of Nigel, Dryburgh Edition, 5/-.. Black 
[Mr. illustrations to‘ Lhe Fortunes of Nigel’ are very 
leasing. 
sors, Sir W.—Peveril of the Peak, Border Edition, 3 vols,, 18/- 
Nimmo 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


AINSLIE, D.—Escarlamonde, and other Poems, 3/6 net .......... Bell 

AQUILLA.—TLe Passing of the Poets, and other Poems, 2/6.. K. Paul 

BAILDON, H. B.—The Rescue, and other Poems, 3/6........ .- Unwin 
aye first-hand poetry. The stuff of true romance and poetry at 
east is here, and Mr. Baildon sometimes attains to fine and ade- 
quate expression. Among many that are good, ‘‘ My Kin” may be 
mentioned with special honour. The volume is dedicated to Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson.) 

BANCROFT, W.—Lays of a Salt Town, 4/6........00.+00+++. Simpkin 
[Very creditable verse. The author's inspiration is not always at 
white heat, out the verses disarm criticism by their good sense and 
unpretentiousness.| 

BeGG, M. M.—My Mother’s Marriage Ring, and other Poems, 3/6 , 

Simpkin 

BLAKE, W.—Poems, edited by Yeats, 5/- net...... Laurence & Bullen 

Book Song, . Anthology from Modern Authors, edited by G. White, 

4 


CaRDUCCI, G.—Poems, trans. by F. Sewall, §/- 
CARMAN, B.—Low Tide on Grand Pre, a Book of Lyrics, 5/- ~<. 
utt 
Cookson, Lieut.-Col. J. C. F.—Hannibal and Katharna, a 5 5/- 
Paul 
CULLEN, Dr.—Poems and Idylls,.6/6 Partridge 
loa lyrics, with some rather poor translations from the 
German. 
DELAND, M.—The Old Garden, and other Verses, 12/6 ......Osgood 
DEVERE, A...Medizeval Records and Sonnets, 5/- ........ Macmillan 
FANSHAWE, R.—Two Lives, 4/6 net ce bell 
[Jnteresting not so much as poetry perhaps, but asa poetical auto- 
biography of the inner life. Professor Fanshawe’s verse is never 
empty, never, save occasionally in expression, dull. Sometimes he 
has attained to reai lyrical beauty, as in ‘ Something White. His 
book of verse deserves to be kept apart from the ordinary crowd of 
minor poetry. It is beautifully printed, and the cover is very 


pretty. 
Fiity Minstrel Songs, Old and New, ed. by W. H. Maxfield, 2/- net 
Bayley & Ferguson 
From a Yacht, and other Verses, by Author of ‘ East and West,’ 6/- 

Leadenhall Press 
Griselda, a Society Novel in Rhymed Verse, 5/- ....eeeeeeeecees Paul 
HERBERT, G.—The Temple, with Engravings by A. Durer and others, 

co Seeley 

[See p. 127.] 

Hoop, T.—Humorous Poems, Preface by A. Ainger, illustrated by 

See 


¥23.); 

JER, & C.—The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, 
Macmillan 
KNIGHT, J.—Theatrical Notes, 8vo, 6/-, large paper edition, 21/-net 
Laurence & Bullen 
LANE, G.—A Song for the Season, and other Poems, 2/6 Sonnenschein 
MARSHALL, F.—Waking Thoughts, The Mystic River, and other 

MARTIN, Sir T.—Madonna Pia, a Tragedy, and other Dramas, 7/6 
Blackwood 
MorraH, H. A.—In College Groves ......+0++++00-- Alden, Oxford 
[A book of verses interesting to Oxonians, from their abundance of 

local reference. There are some good parodies. | 

PEACOCK, F.—Poems, Andrews, Hull 
RoppIE, W. S.—Merry Chimes for Little Folks, a Collection of 
Songs with Musical Drill, 3/- ........Bayley & Ferguson 
Ross, J. D.—Burnsiana, vol. 3, 2s. 6d......++- 
Rossetti, C.—Goblin Market, illustrated, 5/- ; Sing-Song, a Nursery 


Rhyme Book, illustrated, 4/60......00.-e0--00+- Macmillan 
[See p. 122.] 
SALVINI, T.—Leaves from the Autobiography of, 6/- ..........Unwin 
SHEEHAN, M. F.—Smiles and Sighs, Poems, 2/-.... +++.+Gill, Dublin 
SHELLEY, P. B.—Poetical Works, edited by E. Woodberry, 4 vols. 


Paul 

Sippons, Mrs.—Memoirs by J. Boaden, 7/6 net 

TENNYSON, Lord.—Poems, illustrated, 21/-....... +. Macmillan 

THomsoN, J., the late-—Golfing, and other Poems and Songs 

Hodge, Glasgow 

[The golfing verses are vigorous, and for enthusiasts they will have 

much charm. Even non-golfers can feel the attraction of ‘ The Old 
Golfer's Advice’ and‘ The Caddie.’ 

Whitehall Shakespeare, vol. 2, Taming of the Shrew, Merchant of 

ENICE, 5/- Macmillan 

T.—Caprices, Poems, 5/- net & Bird 

ce p. 129) 

YEOMAN, W. J.—King William III., a Historical Drama, 3/6..Digby 
[Perhaps the Oranger was a fit centre-piece for a drama in blank 
verse, but something hasclogged Mr. Yeoman's inspiration—probably 
a close attention to his model, Shakespeare.| 


NEw EDITIONS. 


Frowde 
[These are complete copyright editions, and in form and type all 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Aspects of Modern Oxford, by ‘“‘ A Mere Don,” 6/-....+.000e..Seeley 
[See p. 128.] 
BarseE, D.—Lourdes Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow, translated 
y A. Meynell, burns & Oates 
Breck, W.—The Friends (commonly called Quakers), 1/- 
E. Hicks, jun. 
[A very convenient, popular account of Quakerism. The book telis of 
a little-known chapter in history, and yet the Friends inaugurated 
perhaps the most interesting of all religious movements in England.} 
BEnt, J. T.—The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 18/-...... Longmans 
BeEnyowsky, M. A., Count de.—Memoirs and Travels in Siberia, etc., 
edited by Capt. P. Oliver, Unwin 
BESANT, A.—Autobiography, illus., Unwin 
BLENNERHASSETT, R., and SLEEMAN, L.— Adventures of Two Nurses 
in Mashonaland, 8/6 net Macmillan 
[The adventures and the heroic efforts of the two ladies in Africa 
make a thrilling story. Itis told very unpretendingly, but in a rapid, 
straightforward way which never misses effect.] 
Bonak, A. A.—Diary and Letters, edited by his daughter, 6/- Hodder 
BowrinG, L. B.—Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, 2/6...........Frowde 
Brooks, P.—Letters of Travel, 8/6 net......seeeeesese++++Macmillan 
Bruce, Mrs. W. K.—The Story of an African Chief, being the Life 
BurGEss, J. T.—Historic Warwickshire, its Legendary Lore, etc., 
illustrated, 10/- net .......... Midland Educational Co. 
Burke’s Letters on a Regicide Peace, Letters 1 and 2, edited by H. G. 
Cave, H. W.— Picturesque Ceylon, Colombo, and the Kelani Valley, 
Clarence, H.R.H. Duke of, a Memoir, by J. E. Vincent, ———_- a/- 
urray 
Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, prepared under the direction of J. G. 
Bartholomew, 14/- - «Constable 
Cowper, H. S.—Through Turkish Arabia, Maps and Illustrations, 18/- 
W. H. Allen 
CuminG, E. D.—In the Shadow of the Pagoda, Sketches of Burmese 
Dawson, W. H.—Germany and the Germans, 2 vols., 26/-.. Chapman 
DoupDney, Rev. D. A.—Memoir of, by his Eldest Son and Daughter, 
DunMORE, Earl of.—The Pamirs, a Year’s Expedition through Kash- 
mir, Western ‘Libet, etc,, Maps and Illustrations, 24/- 


Turray 
Esers, G.—The Story of my Life, translated by M. J. Stafford, 
Gf 
Ettis, E. S.—Across Texas; On the Trail of the Moose, 2/6 ss 
elson 

FREEMAN, E. A.—Studies of Travel: vol. 1, Greece ; vol. 2, Italy 
Putnams 


[Delightful reprints of travel papers by the late Professor Freeman. 
Written for the * Saturday pf met the ‘ Guardian,’ and the ‘ Pall 
Mail,’ they are not overloaded with learning, though it is with a his- 
torian’s and antiquarian’s eye he looks at the old cities. They 
would be delightful companions for a tour in these countries. Their 
neatness and good type of the volumes should be mentioned.) 
Grary, C.—Three Empresses, with Portraits .... Digby & Long 
[Zhere is a good deal of merit in this popular account nd Scsephine, 
Marie-Louise, and Eugénie. But there is a fulsome tone of adula- 
tion about some of the passages which is distasteful.) 
GRANT, A. J.—Greece in the Age of Pericles, 3/6..........+.Murray 
Hoop, T.—Memorials of, by his Son and Daughter, 5/- 
Ward & Lock 
Hunter, Sir W. W.—Atlas of India, Sixteen Maps and a 7/6 
obnston 
Irvinc, W.—Knickerbocker’s New York, illustrated by Kemble, 
2 VOlS., 25/2 eck UtNAMS 
Lancashire, Map of, 2s. and Shearer, Stirling 
[Fac-simile reproduction of map (one of a series) from Blaeu’s Atlas 
Major, which was published in Amsterdam in 1662. Jt is of great 
interest to antiquarians, historians, and all Lancastrians. 
LANG, A.—St. Andrew’s, illustrated, 15/- net..............Longmans 
Lypg, L. W.—A Commercial Geography of the British nots 2/- 
ethuen 
LANSDELL, H.—Chinese Central Asia, A Ride to Little Tibet, Maps 
and Illustrations, 2 vols., 36/- ...,+++e+e+see+0+.5+ Low 
LuGArp, Capt. F. D.—The Rise of our East African Empire, Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2vols., 42/-......+0++..+.blackwood 
[See p. 119.] 
McCrer, G. W.—Life and Work, by his Son, 2/-..........J. Clarke 
Maxws tL, D.—Bygone Scotland, Historical and Social, 7/6..Simpkin 
MITCHELL, W. F.—Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-9, 8/6 net 
Macmillan 
Mou tg, H. J.—Old Dorset, Chapters in the History of the 
asse 
Murray, I). C.—The Making of a Novelist, 6/- ..............Chatto 
S.—The Story of Ireland, 2/6 ..Methuen 
OMAN, C.—Europe, 476-918, 7/0 
ORLEANS, Prince HENRI D’.—Around Tonkin, translated by C. B. 
Pitman, Illustrations and Maps, 14/- ........Chapman 
OwEN, J.—The Skeptics of the French Renaissance, 10/6 
Sonnenschein 
NEIL, Rev. J.—Pictures and Stories from the Holy Land, 2/6 net 
PASQUIER, Chancellor.—A History of my Time, translated by C,. E. 
Roche, Wol. 1, URW 
Peary, J. D.—My Arctic Journal, 
PorTER, NOAH.—A Memorial by Friends, edited by G. S. eo 


8/6 
RENWICK, J.—Life and Letters of, by Rev. W. H. Carslaw, = mn 
phant 
RoBINSON, J. R.—The Last Earls of Barrymore, 1769-1824, ~_e 


. Low 

RomMILty, H. H.—Letters from the Western Pacific and Mashonaland, 

1878-1891, edited, with Memoir, by his brother, S. H. 

[The late Hugh Romilly was of the best type of English official 

abroad. His letters are of permanent value as describing native 
customs, and include a very interesting series of Rotumah legends.) 
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LONGFELLow, The Oxford.—India paper edition, 7/6; white paper } ; 
tal Cou é desired. Uxjora paper edition is ideal for size, 
lightness and elegance. 
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SALISBURY, W. A.—Portugal and its People ................Nelson 
[A very well compiled popular history. From the general reader’s 
point of view itis highly satisfactory. Some account of Portuguese 
literature would have been a useful addition.| _ 

ScaiFE, W. B.—Florentine Life during the Renaissance, 6/- net 

Macmillan 
Scott, Sir W,—Familiar Letters of, 2 vols., 
Selections from Strabo, with an Introduction by Rev. H. F. Tozer, 12/- 
Clarendon Press 
SEELEY, J. R.—Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years, 3/6.......Seeley 
SMITH, G. B.—Women of Renown, Nineteenth Century Studies, (6 
W. H. Allen 
SMITH, Right Hon. W. H.—Life of, by Sir H. Maxwell, Portraits and 
Illustrations, 2 vols., 25/- Blackwood 
H.—These Eighty Years, 2 vols., 
STANLEY, A. P.—Life and Correspondence of, by R. E. Prothero and 
Very Rev. G. G. Bradley, 2 vols., 32/-........... Murray 
Symonps, M.—Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm, 12/- ....+ee0.. Unwin 
TEMPLE, Sir R.—Life in Parliament, 7/6.........ee0e0+eee++00 Murray 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. 7, 12/- Longmans 
VALENTINE, L.—Palestine, Past and Present, Pictorial and Descrip- 
WALISZEWSKI, R.—The Romance of an Empress, Catherine II. of 
Russia, 2 vols., 28/-..... Heinemann 

Wawyn, W. T.—The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labour 

Trade, illustrated, 18/- .................. 50nnenschein 

WILLERT, G. F.—Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots of —- S/- 

utnams 

Woop, J. G.—Through Matabeleland, the Record of a Ten Months’ 

New EDITION. 
GREEN, J. R.—Short History of the English People, vol. 3, 12/- net 
Macmillan 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 

ANSTED, A.—The Riviera, Etchings and Vignettes, 25/- ......Seeley 

BALE, Sir R.—In the High Heavens, 7/6 ..... 
[An excellent popular account of those parts of astronomy which are 
now attracting a great deal of attention. Every chapter ts readable, 
suggestive, and curiosity inspiring. | 

BALLY, S. E.—Manual of French Commercial Correspondence, 2/- 


Methuen 
BARBER, E. A.—The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States, illus- 


BENZEMALLER, J. J.—A French Reader, I/-....... 
[Will be found useful by those teachers who prefer short stories to 
longer ones for the pupils of their French classes. The selection is 
very good, and the notes practical. 

BIGELow, M. M.—Elements of the Law of Bills, 10/6 ..........-Sweet 

BLUMNE;R, Prof. J. H.—The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, trans- 

lated by Alice Zimmenrn, 7/6 

Bonney, T. G.—The Story of our Planet, 31/6...........0++-+Cassell 
[An excelent book for the library of a non-scientific reader with 
some curtosity about science. The main principles ana results of 
geological reasoning are fully explained in an untechnical way. One 
of the most interesting sections describes the geological building up of 
the British Isles. The maps and illustrations are all that could be 
desired, and the book is a very handsome one.) 

Bunce, E. A. W.—A Catalogue of the Egyptian Collection in the 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 10/6 ..........Camb. Univ. Press 

Cuurcnu, A. H., and others.—Some Minor Arts as practised in 

England, illustrated, 21/- ..............Cambrige Press 
CoLtyeER, M. A.—Incidents with the Warnham Stag Hounds, 21/- net 


a 
Cooke, M. C.—Handbook of British Hepaticz, 6/-......W. H. Allen 
CuTLER, E., and Lynn, H.—The Teacher’s Legal Guide, 3/6 ....Gill 
Dickson, H. N.—Meteorology, 2/6 ......... Methuen 
DonaLp, A.—An Introduction to Midwifery, illustrated, 5/-.. .. Griffin 
DONKIN, B.—A Text-Book of Gas, Oil, and Air Engines, 21/- Grifhin 
Draper, C. H.—Heat, and the Principles of Thermodynamics, 4/6 , 
Blackie 
[Good for junior students and those with a limited knowledge of 
mathematics, or none at all. Lhe illustrations are numerous, and the 
exercises witl be found very useful by those preparing for examina- 


tions. 

Freytag’s Soll und Haben, adapted for School Use, by H. —— 2/6 
ittaker 
FritTH, H.—The Romance of Engineering 3/6 ........ Ward & Lock 
Goopnow, F. J.—Comparative Administrative Law, 2 vols... Putmans 
Goopwin, H. B.—Problems in Navigation, Part 2, 2/6 ........Punilip 
Gray, A.—Letters, edited by J. L. Gray, 2 vols., 15/- net .. Macmillan 
GREGORY, R. A., and WELLs, H. G.—Honours Physiography, 4/6 net 
Hughes 
Grecory, R. A.—The Vault of Heaven, an Elementary Text-Book of 
Modern Physical Astronomy, 2/6.............. Methuen 

HALL, H. S. and Knicut, S$. R.—Elementary Trigonometry, 4/6 
Macmillan 


HAtTTon, R. G.—A_Text-Book of Elementary Design, 2/6.. Chapman . 


Helical Gears, by a Foreman Pattern Maker, 7/6,..... «+... Whittaker 
HEwirtt, E. P.—A Treatise on the Statutes of Limitations, 16/- 
Sweet 


t sees 
Jessop, C. M.—The Ethics of Applied Mathematics, 6/- ........ Bell 


ledgeand research which Mr. Kew has put into his handbook.) a 


Macmillan 
LoviBOND, J. W.—Measurement of Light and Colour Sensations, at 
il} 


Lupton, A.—Mining, an Elementary Treatise, 9/- net .... Longmans 
MARSHALL, W.—Nature as a Book of Symbols, Ho 
odder & Stoughton 


MATTHEWS, J. B.—The Law Relating to Covenants, 9/- ...... Sweet 
MILEs, A.—Surgical Ward Work and Nursing, 3/6 .. Scientific Press 
Mivakrt, St. G.—An Introduction to the Elements of Science, ss ‘ 
SZOO 
NELson, W.—Wood-Working Positions, 2/6 Chapman 
New English Dictionary, ed. Murray, part 8, sect. 1, 4/-, vol, 2, 52/6 


krowde 
Orr, H. B.—A Theory of Development and Heredity, 6/-..Macmillan 
OweEN, J. A.—Forest, Field, and Fell, Blackwood 


PEKELHARING, C. A., and WINKLER, C.—Beri-Beri, Researches 
concerning its Nature, Cause, etc., translated by J. 
Cautlie, 10/6 net Pentland 
PaHILLIes, C.—Sir Joshua Reynolds, with nine Illustrations from his 
Pictures, Seeley 
PINKERTON, R. H.—Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 4/6........Blackie 
[Adapted for students with some knowledge of mathematics. It is a 
very complete handbook. Exercises taken from South Kensington, 
Civil Service, and University examinations have been added at the 
end if ~ 5 chapter, and specimen examination papers will be found 
at the end. 
Ram, G. S.—The Incandescent Lamp, 7/6 ........ Electrician Office 
Rembrandt, by E. Michel, trans. by F. Simmonds, ed. by F. Wed- 
more, 2 vols., illustrated, 42/, net .......... Heinemann 
REUNERT, T.—Diamonds and Gold in South Africa, Maps and Illus- 
trations, 
RYAN, C.—Egyptian Art, an Elementary Handbook, illus., * 
apman 
RypbE, W. C.—Reports of Rating Appeals, 16/- ........ Butterworth 
SALISBURY, J.—A Glossary of Words and Phrases used in South-East 
Worcestershire, Je Salisbury 
STIRLING, J. H.—Darwinism, Workmen and Work, 10/6 
T. &-T. Clarke 
[An interesting account of the Darwin family and their work, anda 
criticism of the Darwinian theories. 
SHAKESPEARE—Julius Czesar, Junior School Shakespeare, 8d..Blackie 
[Edited on an excellent plan for junior students. 
Souvestre’s Un Philosophe, literally translated by J. A. Prout, rp - 
ornis 
SPELLING, T. C.—A Treatise on Trusts and Monopolies, 16/- 
_ Boston (U.S.A.) 
SQurRE, E.—The Hygienic Prevention of Consumption, 6/-....Griffin 
STABLES, Dr. G.—The Wife’s Guide to Health and seule 26 - 
arro 
[Contains sound and useful advice, but the sentimental padding wis 
uncalled for.| 
STRAHAN, S. A. K.—Suicide and Insanity, 5/-_........Sonnenschein 
Stadio, The, VOL. Studio Office, 1», Henrietta Street, W.C. 
(The first volume of ‘ Tre Studio’ should be given a hearty welcome. 
Mr. Gleeson White deserves high praise for the way he has conducted 
it. Art, and especially decorative art, in England has an excellent 
Sriend in this magazine, and we wish it all the success it merits. | 
TAYLOR, E. R.—Drawing and Desizn, 2/6 Macmillan 
TERRY, G.—Pigments, Paints, and Paintings, 7/6 ...... ecenes Spon 
Thucydides, book 7, edited by E. C. Marchant, 12mo, 3/6 .. Macmillan 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, vol. 18, a - 
impkin 
TurRnER, J. H. T., and BRIGHTMORF, A. W.—Principles of Water- 
works Engineering, 25/ SPOR 
VINCENT, R. H.—The Elements of Hypnotism, 5/-............+.Paul 
Watt, W. W.—An Outline of Legal Philosophy, 5/-........Stevens 
WEst, A. S.—The Elements of English Grammar, 2/6 
Cambridge Warehouse 
WEst, B. B.—Wills, and How not to Make Them, 3/6 .... Longmans 
WHEELER, W. H.—Tidal Rivers, their Hydraulics, 16/- net Longmans 
WIESER, F. von.—Natural Value, edited by W. Smart, translated by 
WILson, A. M.—Myxoedema, and the Effects of Climate on the 
Zr1wEt, A.—An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics, part 2, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLINGHAM, W.—Varieties in Prose, 3 vols., 18/- ..... + +s Longmans 
Bencston, [.—The Gastronomist, a List of Dishes, etc., in French, 
English. German, and Swedi-h, 2/6 ............Nichols 
BEVAN, F. A.—Trees planted by the River, 4/6.......0..+...«.Nisbet 
BLACKBURN, C. F.—Rambles in LOW 
[Zvery one who owns a collection of books, however small, should 
read Mr. Blickburn’s suggestions for cataloguing. They are not all 
valuable, but many of them are original, and they all show the duty 
of care and appreciation and gratitude with respect t» books.| 
BLAKE, Rev. R. FFRENCH.—Venus, her Pals and her ——s 1/ as 
impkin 
BLAKE, Rev. R. FFRENCH.—The Greatest Temptation in the World 
[Books dealing with the temptations of youth, worth consideration 
Jor their earnestness of tone, and for their, at least, confident 
suggestions.] 
Book of Pictured Carols, designed under the direction of A. J. cai. 
Candidate’s enti, A, by One who has never been a Candidate, 3/6 
Sonnenschein 
CocHRANE, M.—Sevenfold Might, a Daily Text-Book, 2/-.... Masters 
Cooper, S.—Nine Fancy Pictures of Events in 
*, Norgate 
[Surely feebleness has no feebler stage than this. Shakespeare's con- 
versation in these scenes is modelled on that of the good little boy of 
the Sunday-school books, and the language of the polite lettereprster.} 
DopGeE, T. A.—Riders of Many Lands, 16/-.. 
Doidge’s Western Counties Annual, t/-............-Doidge, Plymouth 
[There is a great deal init. from fiction, not at all bad—extracts from 
the best authors, pictures, descriptive sketches, local information about 
Devon and Cornwall, to directions how to clean copper kettles and 
tend your garden. Itis a miracle o 
Donat, K. von.—Studies in Applied Tactics, vol. 2, 3/-...+-.Clowes 
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UXLEY, I’. H.—Science and Education, 5/-....... - Macmillan 
Hyperides, the Oration against Athenagenes and Philippides, ed. and 
{ trans. by F. G. Kenyon, 
ee { Jackson, D. C.—A Text-Boox on Electro-Magnetism, vol. i., g/- 
EW, W.—ihe Dispersal of Shells, International Scientilic Series, 
fee | [A very complete and intelligent account of a neglected branch of 

science. Mr. Russell Waitlace in the testifies to the know- 
| TOF Evening SCHOOIS, DID 
Letts, E, A.—Qualitative Analysis Tables, 7/- net........Macmiilan 
LETHABY, W. R.—Leadwork, Old and Ornamental, illus., 4/6 net 
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Ets, E. S.—Through Forest and Fire, 2/6 
GREENWOOD, F.—The Lover’s Lexicon, a Handbook for Novelists, 
Playwrights, etc., 6/-......... 

Guess- Work for Christmas, by G. E. M., 2/6....... concennens—. ee 

Hazell’s Annual for 1806, 3/0 Hodder 
[Hazell’s Annual has made its way upwards tillit is ‘now quite the 
most complete, most practical, and let us add, the most readable of 
compilations of the kind. Therearea good many new features this 
year, one of them being a set rd very useful maps, including, of course, 
Matabeleland. Attention should also be drawn to the excellent sum- 
mary of the Coal Trade dispute, and this may be taken as typical of 
the up-to-date character uf the Annual. 

How, H.—Illustrated Interviews NeWNES 
[Mr. Harry How is a most skilful interviewer, for he extracts not 
only much but important information from those he visits. Among 
the celebrated personages who are le to reveal themselves in this 
volume are Cardinal lien Sir F. Leighton, Miss Ellen Terry, 
Lord Wolseley, the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. Irving, Mr. Harry Fur- 
niss. The illustrations are very numerous and good.| 

HuMPHREY, F.P.—The Queen at Balmoral. 5/-.....-......++-. Unwin 
[Contains a great many interesting details about Her Majesty’s life 
in Scotland, about the country round Balmoral, and the members of 
her household. There are illustrations, but not very good ones.) . _ 

ANVIER, T. A.—An Embassy to Provence, 4/6 .........++++. Unwin 
NIGHT, F. A.—By Moorland and Sea, 5/-.....+.+++- encneeeiee Stock 
[Papers reprinted from the Daily News, Contemporary Review, and 
the Speaker. Mr. Knight's talent for the poetical description of 
nature ts well known, and these essays are no less charming than his 
JSormer ones. Some of the West of Scotland descriptions are specially 
good. The book ts illustrated.) 

LrE, V.—Althea, a Second Book of Dialogues on Aspirations and 

LEoparDI, G.—Twelve Dialogues, trans. by Major-Gen. P. Maxwell, 

(Leopardi, asa prose-writer, is little known in this country, yet in 
prose asin poetry his strength of mind and feeling for style were 
evident. This ts a good translation, anda good selection from the 
Dialogues and from the Thoughts. | 

Lot o’ Fun Pictorial Scrap-Book, 4/6 ..........++e0++++J+ Henderson 

Low, F. H.—Queen Victoria’s Dolls, 10/6 ........+.+++++++. Newnes 

LowELt, J. S.—Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation, 2/6..Putnams 


Mor Ley, H.—English Writers, vol. 10, Shakespeare, 5/-...... Cassell 
Old Country, The.—Christmas Annual, 1/- .........-+. Sealy, Dublin 


[An excellent Christmas annual, full of Irish stories, Irish poetry, 
Lrish humour, and pictures by Irish illustrators. Among the con- 
tributors are Professor Dowden, Katharine Tynan, Lewis Morris, 
and W. B. Yeats. The annual, it is said, is going to transform 


OstRoGOoRSKI, M.—The Rights of Women, 2/6.........Sonnenschein 
Picture Magazine, The, vol. 2, 6/-...... 
{A most amusing volume. The suppression of letterpress is an ex- 
cellent idea, which might be adopted much more widely. The repro- 
duction of curious old prints 1s another interesting feature of the 

‘ Picture Magazine.’ 0 
REPPLIER, A.—Hssays in Idleness, 5/- .......00-.+e0+-. Gay & Bird 
[Zhe essays are charmingly written, and are not a little original. 
Those on ‘ Agrippina’ (the subject is a cat) and‘ The Children’s 

Poets’ are very delightful and sympathetic.] 
RocuHrort, L.—The St. James’s Cookery Book, 3/6....... Chapman 
Runciman, J.—Side Lights, with Memoir by G. Allen, and Intro- 
duction by W. T. Stead, §/- UNWIN 
SEELEY, J. R.—Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years, 3/6 ...... Seeley 
[Based on essays contributed to the Contemporary Review some 
yetrs ago, rye practically amount toa guide to the study of Goethe, 
ts 


dealing with his different styles, phases, and the literary influences 
of his age.] 
STABLES, G.—The Wife’s Guide to Health and Happiness, 2/6 


arrold 

[Contains a great deal of sound, practical advice, but the sentimental 
padding is a mistake. | 

Story of Egil Skallagrimsson, being an Icelandic Family History, 


trans. by Rev. W. G. Green, 6/- ..ceceseceeesecees Stock 
Thoughts regarding the Future State of Animals, collected by Rev. J. 


Tom, Tom was a Piper’s Son, Illustrated by W. Foster, 1/- .. Warne 
[The illustrations are very pretty and very | 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, vol. i., 1 sf tae 
Pau 


UZANNE, O.—The Book-hunter in Paris, illus., 21/-........++++ Stock 
Wieern, K. D.—A Summer in a Cajion, 5/- ............ Gay & Bird 
Yeats, W. B.—The Celtic Twilight, Men and Women, Dhouls and 


Faeries, 3/6... Lawrence & Bullen 
NEw EDITIONS. 
CASTLE, E.—English Book Plates, 10/6 net...... 


[ This ts almost anew book. Atleast, Mr. Castle has largely revised 
it, and added seventy new examples, some of them of great beauty 
and interest. Mr. Castle's hook in its new form is certainly the 
most practical and artistic book on the subject in English. 
Christian Life in England in the Olden Time, by the author of the 
* Schonberg Gotta Family’ elson 
[No one ever did this kind of historical moral picture so skilfully as 
the authoress of the ‘ Schonberg Gotta Family.’ The good workman- 
ship in these accounts for their lung — ' 
WINTER, W.—Shakespeare’s England, 6/-.........+.++.e+ Macmillan 
[Many rcaders of Mr. Winter’s delightful accounts of his literary 


itself into a monthly. More power to it! But it should be better 


prinied. | 
Order of Field Service of the German Army, Authorised Translation 
by J. M. Gaune and S. Wilkinson, 3/6 ........Stanford 


pilgrimage will be glad to hear that this ene has been fully and 
beautifully illustrated. The bits of old London and old Warwick- 
shire are reproduced in the daintiest way, and the book is alto- 
gether a charming one.]| 


SALES OF BOOKs DURING 
THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold 
between Nov. 15th and Dec. 15th, 1893:— 


LONDON, E.C. 

1. Lang’s True Story Book. 6s. (Long- 
man.) 

2. Paton’s Life. 6s. (Hodder.) 

3. The Master’s Guide to His Disciples. 
3s. 6d. (Stock.) 

4. Sanday’s Bampton Lecture. 16s. (Long- 
man. 

5. Mitford’s Our Village. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

6. Smith, W. H., Life of. 25s, (Black- 
wood.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 
- Bonney: The Story of our Planet. 
. Mitford: Our Village. 
. Furneaux: The Outdoor World. 
. Michel : Rembrandt. 
. Benson: Dodo. 
Lang: True Story Book. 


MANCHESTER. 
1. Mitford's Our Village. 
2. Hood’s Poems, Illustrated by Brock. 
3. True Story Book. 
4. Maclaren on Psalms. 


BRADFORD. 

1. Our Village. Illustrated by Hugh Thom- 
son. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

2. Dodo. Benson. 6s. (Methuen.) 

3. A Bitter Debt. Swan. 5s. (Oliphant.) 

4. Ships that Pass in the Night. Harraden. 
3s. 6d. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

5. The Boy and the Angel. Byles, 3s. 6d. 
(Unwin.) 

6. The Beauties of Nature. Lubbock. ts. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


SUNDERLAND. 

1. Furneaux’s Outdoor World. (Longmans.) 

2. Mitford’s Our Village. (Macmillan.) 

3- Jacob’s More English Fairy Tales. (Nutt.) 

4. Ruskin’s Works. 5s. volumes. (Allen.) 

5. Stanley’s My Dark Companions. (Low.) 

6. Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. 3 vols. 
(Nimmo.) 


BURNLEY. 
1. Mitford’s Our Village. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
2. Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1894. 5s. 
(Sunday School Union.) 
3. Huxley’s Science and Education. §s. 
Eversley Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 
4- A Book of Thoughts. By Mary B. Curry. 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
5. Montezuma’s Daughter. By Rider Hag- 
gard. 6s. (Longmans.) 
6. Our English Minsters, By Canon Farrar. 
38. 6d. (Isbister & Co.) 
7. Newbiggin’s History of Rossendale. 15s. 
(Riley, Haslingden.) 
Besides hundreds of the usual I!lustrated 
Books, Annual Volumes, Prize Books, etc. 


HULL. 
1. Hazell’s Annual. 1894. 3s. 6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 
2. 1,000 Best Poems. Second Series. 2s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
3. The Refugees. Conan Doyle. 6s. 
(Longmans.) 

4. Encore Reciter. 3s. 6d. (Warne.) 
5. Henty’s and Kingston's. All prices. 
6. Annual Volumes of all descriptions. 

EXETER. 
. Hood’s Poems. Illustrated by Brock. 
Sir E. Arnold’s Book of Good Counsels. 
Leigh Hunt’s The Town. New edition. 
O’Neill’s Devonshire Idylls. 
Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. 
. Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

LINCOLN. 
. Hocking’s One in Charity. 
. Benson’s Dodo. 6s. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
. Thomson’s Mitford. 6s. 
Dodo. Benson. 6s. 
Henty’s New Stories. 
. Ball’s High Heavens. 7s. 6d. 
. Rossetti’s Verses. 3s. 6d. 
Bishop of Ripon’s Twilight Dreams. 4s. 6d. 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 

. Dream Life, by Olive Schreiner. 
. Dodo, by Benson. 
. Religion of a Literary Man. 
4. Boys and Girls’ Annuals. 


Ne 


Whe 


5. Henty’s, Fenn’s, Kingston’s, and Ballan- 
tyne’s Books for Boys. 

6. Lang’s True Story and Fairy Books. 

LIVERPOOL. 

. Henty’s St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 

Jacobite Exile. 

‘ Through the Sikh War. 

. Benson’s Dodo, 

. Burnet’s The One I knew Best, 

Swan’s Bitter Debt. 

GLASGOW. 

1. Dr. Andrew Bonar’s Diary. 6s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2. Heroes of Israel. By Dr. W. G. Blaikie. 

5s. (Nelson.) 

. Verses by Christina G. Rossetti. 3s. 6d. 

(S.P.C.K.) 

4. The Transfigured Life. By Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Miller. 6s. (Sunday School Union.) 

5. Week-day Religion. By Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Miller. 33. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

6. Dodo. By E. F. Benson. 6s. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
EDINBURGH. 

1. Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 6s. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

2. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D.: Diary and Letters. 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

3. Dodo, a Detail of To-day. By E. F. Ben- 
son. 6s. (Methuen & Co.) 

4. Humorous Poems by Thomas Hood. Illus- 
trated by Charles E. Brock. 6s. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

5. Reality versus Romance in South Central 
Africa. By James Johnstone, M.D. 21s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

6. The Old Garden. By Margaret Deland. 
Illustrated by W. Crane. 12s. 6d, 

(Osgood & Co.) 
We guarantee the authenticity of the above 
lists as supplied to us by leading booksellers. 


TRADE NOTES. 
BURNLEY. 

Business very slow yet, owing to the wet 
weather. Heavy priced books not selling 
with usual freedom. Expect a great and in- 
convenient rush just at Christmas. 
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HEREFORD. 


Mr. Aylward, bookseller, has removed to 
6, High Street, Hereford. 


DUNDEE. 


The under-noted notice appears in the local 
newspapers:—The booksellers and news- 
agents of Dundee and district beg respectfully 
to inform the public that they have unani- 
mously resolved to discontinue the practice of 
giving discount on magazines, and on and 
after this date all magazines and reviews will 
be supplied at the published price only. In 
carrying out the above resolution, the book- 
sellers and newsagents of Dundee and dis- 
trict feel sure they will receive the willing 
co-operation of the public, especially when 
they consider that, after the payment of 
carriage and trade expenses, magazines have 
—* in many instances, been sold at a 
oss. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Regular subscribers, whether booksellers or not, 
and whether receiving their copies from the 
publishers or not, are entitled to have the 
titles of six books inserted in the Books 
Wanted section, provided space admits, with- 
out charge. For every additional line 4d. will 
be charged. For other than subscribers there 
will be a uniform charge of 4d. perline. 4d. 
per line will be charged for announcements 
of Books for Sale. 


F. G. AYLWARD, Hicu Street, 
HEREFORD. 
Ruskin Bibliography, 4to, parts 1, 2, 3, 7, II. 


JAMES BELL, Cartton, STREET, 


Vol. i., Expository Times, 


THOMAS BROWN & CO., 9, Ray Street, 
FARRINGDON Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 24 vols. 

Aquin, S. Thomas, Life and Labours by R. 

Bede Vaughan, 2 vols., 1871. 

Bibles, Old, any. 

Book of Common Prayer, any old black-letter 

editions. 

Boys, Dean, Workes, folio, 1622. 

Bruder Concordantiz Novi 

Grecci. 

Bunsen, C. C. J., God in History, vol. 3, or 

3 vols. 8vo. 

Burgon, Dean, Works, any. 

Butler, C., Memoirs of English, Irish, and 

Scotch Catholics, 4 vols., 1882. 

Challoner, Bishop, Britannia Sancta. 

Chambers, J. D., Divine Worship, 4to., 1877. 

Cheyne, T. K., Isaiah, 2 vols., and other 

Works. 

Church, Dean, Works, any. 

Cox Samuel, Private Letters of St. John and 

St. Paul. 

Cressy’s Church History of Britain, folio. 

Critical Commentary by Jamieson, Fausset, 

and Brown, 6 vols. 

Curteis, G. H., Bampton Lectures on Dis- 

- sent. 

Denton, W., Gospels, Epistles, and Acts, 7 

vols. 

Dixon’s History of the Church of England, 3 

vols. 

Dollinger, J. I., History of the Church, 4 

vols. 

Durandus Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. 

Edersheim, Dr., Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols. 

Ellicott,;1Bishop, Old and New Testament 

Commentary, 8 vols. 

Ewald, Dr. H. A. W., Commentary on the 

Prophets, 5 vols. 

Froude, R. H., Remains, 4 vols. 

Goodwin, ' Bishop§ Harvey,;,Parish Sermons, 
5 vols. 

Grimm's Lexicon, by Thayer, 4to. 

Grote, Geo., History of Greece, 12 vols. 

Grub’s Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 4 

vols. 

Gueranger, Dom Prsoper, Liturgical Year, 11 


Testamenti 


vols. 
Haddan and Stubbs’) Councils andjEcclesi- 
astical Documents, 3 vols. 
Hook’s Lives oftthe Archbishops, vols.'4-8, or 
a set. 
Keble, J., Sermons for the Christian Year, 11 
vols. 
Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, 3 vols. 
Lanigan,!J., Ecclesiastical:History of Ireland, 
4 vols. 
Lapide, C. 4, Great Commentary, by Moss- 
man, 6 vols. 


THOMAS CARVER, 6, Hicu Street, 


HEREFORD. 

Wife’s Trials. 

Ciceronis Opera, 20 vols., vol. 9, Foulis, 
1749. 

— History of Rome, vols. 1 and 5, 
1825. 

Robinson Crusoe, Stothard’s plates, 
vol. 2. 

Great Artist Series, 1879, any, clean. 

Gore’s Pride of Life. 

Gore’s Belle of Family. 

Provisions ot Lady Evelyn. 

Robinson’s Mansions and Manors of Here- 
fordshire, 4to. 

Coptic Bible, or parts. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, 

Pughe’s Sanscrit Grammar. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music, recent. 

Symond’s Shakespeare and his Predecessors. 

Parisot, Peter: Carpet Manufactory at Ful- 
ham, pamphlet. 

Dictionary Quotations, 1824, part 1. 

James’s (G. P. R.) Agincourt. 

Tale of Two Cities, good copy in parts, 

Nicholas Nickleby, 1st ed., half-bound, 


W. E. CLEGG, Otpnam., 
Sunday at Home, 1884, parts for November 
and December, and title for that vol. 
Bridal Blossoms (Hildesheimer & Faulkner). 


COMBRIDGE, 5, New Street, BrrMincHan. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1893. 

Borderland, part 1. 

Lewis’ Problems of Life and Mind, vol. 2. 

Thoughts by the Way (Mack, 1872). 

Long Ago (Michael Field). 

Kipling’s Departmental Ditties. 

Meredith’s Poems, 1851. 

Shaw’s History of Staffordshire. 

Sybil, Hughendon’s Edn. 

Golfing Annual, vol. 2. 

Portraits (engravings) of Tenisons (Bishop 
and Archbishop). 


JAMES G. COMMIN, Exerer. 


Westwood’s British Moths, 2 vols. 
Selous’ Hunters’ Wanderings in Africa. 
Austin’s Jurisprudence. 

Bailey’s Timber Houses. 


J. E. CORNISH, 16, St. Ann’s Souare, 
MANCHESTER. 
Ashby-Sterry’s Shuttlecock Papers. 
Gardiner’s True Obedience. 
Manchester Faces and Places, vol. 1, 
Mrs. Alexander’s The Freres. 
Black’s Monarch of Mincing Lane. 
Fenn’s Midnight Webs. 
Expository Times, vol. 1. 
Gray’s Smuts and Diamonds. 
Jacob's English Fairy Tales, L P. 
Evelyn Douglas’ Phantasmagoria. 


WILLIAM DOWNING, 5, Tempte Row, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1893. 

Adam on Furniture. 

Magazine of Art, vols. 6, 15, and 16. 

Visitation of Westmoreland. 

Acton’s Castles and Old Houses of Shrop- 

shire. 


GOULDEN & NYE, Tunsrince WELLs. 
Diana of Crossways, 


WILLIAM HARVIE, 29, MELviLLe Drive, 
MorTHERWELL, N.B. 

Lives of the Bethunes. 

The Scottish Peasant’s Fireside, by Alexander 
Bethune. 

Views and Opinions, by Matthew Browne. 

Memoirs of Alexander Bethune, by William 
McCombie. 


HILLS & CO., SuNDERLAND. 
Gore’s The Art of Scientific Discovery. 
(Longmans, 1878.) 
A. LINSKILL, Literary Institute, 
SCARBOROUGH. 


Youatt’s Complete Grazier (Fream). 
Wallace’s Live Stock of the Farm. 


LUPTON BROS., Burney, LANCASHIRE. 
Dingley’s History from Marble. 
At Home, col. pictures (Marcus Ward & Co., 


1799, 


5s.). 

Hobbe’s Picture Collector's Manual, 2 vols. 
1849. 

Letters of the Viscount Dundee, with Illus- 
trated Documents, printed for the Banna- 
tyne Club, 1826. 


Napier’s Memorials and Letters, Illustrative 
of the Life and Times of John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 1859-62. 


N. MASSEY, 84, Patrick Street, Cork, 
Roman Catholic Sermon Books. 
English Composition, cheap. 
Boyne and Blackwater, by Wylde. 
Irish books, 


B. & J. F. MEEHAN, 32, Gay Srreet, 
Batu, 
Maturin’s Eva, a novel. 
James, G. P. R., Richelieu and Mary of 
Burgundy. 
Two Stories of the Unseen and Seen. 
Byron’s, Lord, Works: all editions, English 
and foreign, 
Niagara Falls—Books, Pamphlets, or Views. 


MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL CO., Limtep, 
LEAMINGTON. 

Granny's Chapters, by Lady Mary Ross, 
vol, 2, Death of Moses to Death of Ahab. 

Thackeray’s Virginians, parts 22 and 23. 

Bailey’s Magazine, any. 

The Preacher's Complete Homiletical Com- 
mentary. 

Works by Dr. Schaff. 


PARRY & CO., Mount P easant, 
LIVERPOOL. 
Addison, C. G.: Damascus and Palmyra, 
2 vols. 
Swinburne: Study of Shakespeare, Ist ed. 
Swinburne: Poems and Ballads, any series. 
Stevenson, R, L.: An Inland Voyage. 
Stevenson, R. L.: New Arabian Nights. 
Stevenson, R. L.: Child’s Garden of Verses. 
Stevenson, R. L.: Treasure Island. 
Ruskin: Fors Clavigera, parts 13, 19, 20, 26, 
28-59, 61, 62, 64-77, 80, 81, 85-90, 92. 
Freeman, E. A.: Historical Works, 8vo edit, 
Stubb’s Constitutional History, 3 vols. 
Kitchin’s History of France. 
De Morgan: Budget of Paradoxes. 
Strand Magazine, vol. 2. 
London Magazine, vols. 5, 9-12, 1822-1825. 


E. R. ROPER, 3, St. NicHotas Street, 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Davenport Adams Lyrics of Love. 
McMeynall’s Preludes. 


J. W. RUDDOCK, Lincoin. 
Harper’s Magazine, Dec., 1889; Dec, 1890; 
Feb. and April, 1891. 


JAMES SLACK, Duruam. 
Walker's Brief Political Economy. 
Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, 5 to end. 
Perry’s Church History, 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
Robertson’s Church History, vol. 1, 8vo. 


T. G. STEVENSON, EpineurGu. 
New Spalding Club, Skene Family, sm. 4to. 
Charterlory of St. Andrews, 4to, 
Baillie’s Letters, by Laing, vol. 3. 
Elginshire, Account of, 8vo. 
Charterlory of Glasgow, vol 4to. 


J. T. N. STRUTT, Leamincron. 
Pugin’s Gothic Architecture. 
Memoir of the Duke of Wellington, part 11, 
2s., Fullarton. 


MATTHEW WELSH, Montrose. 

List of Persons concerned in the Rebellion, 
Scottish History Society. 

Bishop Forbes’ Sermons. 

Grubb’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Bishop Bull's Works. 


JOHN F. WERGE, 3, Kinc’s Cross 
TERRACE, BEAN STREET, HuLt. 

Williams or Watson on Orchids. 
National Cyclopedia, cheap. 
Clarke on the Steam Engine, vol. 4. 
British Flora. 
Strand Magazine, vol. 1, 3 copies. 
Oscellum Promontorum. 
The Primitive Pulpit. 
The Heptameron, cheap. 


WHITTAKER & WILLIAMS, St. 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 

Purgatory of Peter the Cruel. 

Any good illustrated book on Durham Cathe- 
dral. 

Nourishment of the Christian Soul. 

Red Ruin. 

Corner’s History of Spain. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE, 

MISS BROUGHTON, “he Author of “ Naney,” ete, com- 
mences a New Serial, Story entitled “A BEGINNER,” 
and MISS PEARD, the Author of “Near Neighbours,” 
commences one, entitled “ KAN INTERLOPER,” iz THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE /or January, 1894. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY, 
FREDERIC HILL: An Autobiography of Fifty Years in 


Times of Reform. Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil 
Servant. By his Daughter, Constance Hill. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, 16s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. From the 


French of Arthur Lévy, by Stephen Louis Simeon, Translator of 
“The Youth of Frederick the Great,” etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
28s. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 
Recorded by William Hazlitt. A New Edition, edited, with an 
Essay on Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by Edmund Gosse. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOMEN OF LETTERS, including Memoirs of Lady 


Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady 
Ann Barnard, Sarah Countess Cowper, Mrs, Opie, and Lady Duff 
Gordon, By Gertrude Townshend Mayer. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION NOW READY, 


THE GREATER GLORY. By Maarten Maartens, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” 
Fool,” etc. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE VICAR OF LANGTHWAITE, By Lily Watson. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of 


“ Bonnie Lesley,” etc. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


THE BORDER EDITION 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS AND NOTES 
By ANDREW LANG, 
SUPPLEMENTING THOSE OF THE AUTHOR. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with the Etchings printed on 
Japanese paper, price Six Shillings per volume. ‘ 


Among the ARTISTS and ETCHERS whose work appears in the 
Border Edition may be mentioned the following :— 


Sir J. E. Bart., R.A. Lg Brant. 
oun Pattie, R.A. . Hore, R.S.A. 
. W. Macsetsh, A.R.A. W. STRANG. 
. A.R.A., R.S.A, R. pe Los Rios. 
ir Georce Rew, P.R.S.A. Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I. 
Sir Henry Ragpurn, R.A., P.R.S.A. FRANK SHORT. 
Ap. LaLauze. W. Q. Orcuarpson, R.A: 


SOME PRESS NOTICES OF THE BORDER EDITION. 


“The Border Edition of the Waverley Novels bids fair to become the 
classical edition of the great Scottish classic.” —The Times. 

“This edition is superbly got up. Mr. Andrew Lang writes excellent in- 
troductory essays and notes, and its interest is largely added to by the illus- 
trations, which are all etchings of merit.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“‘ The volumes are as near perfection as the most exigent can desire.”— 
The Manchester Cily News. 

“There is absolutely no fault to be found with it, as to paper, type, or 
arrangement.”— The Daily Chronicle. 


‘The very best edition published.”—T7he Revicw of Reviews. 


** Apropos of editions it would be interesting to know through how many 
editions the Waverley Novels have passed since their first publication. Cer- 
tainly the sumptuous edition now appearing under Mr. Andrew Lang's 
editorship satisfies the Theosophical doctrine of re-incarnation, according to 
which the latest form assumed by an immortal hero should be the most 
glorious. I cannot believe that any more superb avatar of Scott can ever 
appear — this Border Edition with its perfect print and exquisite etchings,” 


READY FEBRUARY lst. 


ST. RONAN’S WELL 


TWO VOLS. 


With 10 Etchings by and after R. W. Macsetu, A.R.A., W. Hore, 
R.S,A., A. FORESTIER, and Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 
ANDREW LANG. 


Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


JARROLD & 


CURTIS YORKE’S 


Uniform Crown Svo, Cloth, 
NOW READY. An entirely New Work, entitled 
DARRELL CHEVASNEY. By Curtis Yorke. 
“The story is an able one, and well fitted to fill a leisure hour.”— 
Belfast Evening Telesraph. 
THAT LITTLE GIRL. By Curtis Yorke. Fourth Edition. 


“ A very charming and well-written story.”— Queen. 


DUDLEY. By Curtis Yorke. Third Edition. 
“It is some time since such a fresh, pleasant book has corre under 
our notice as ‘ Dudley. ”— lVhitehall Review. 
THE WILD RUTHYVENS. By Curtis Yorke. Third 
Edition. 


“ An enchanting work—the story runs on with happy, blithescme 
tread to the end, which is reached all too soon.” —.S¢. Stephen's Review. 
THE BROWN PORTMANTEAU, and other Stories. 

Py Curtis YorKE. Second Edition. 

“The stories are all interesting, and the volume is sure of a 

welcome.”—Leterary World. 


London: JARROLD & EONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, EC. 


SONS’ LIST. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


3s. Gd. each. (Postage, 43d ) 
HUSH! By Curtis Yorke. Third Edition. 

“Is in many ways a remarkable novel, and from every point of 
view superior to the current fiction of the day.”—Morning Post. 
ONCE! By Curtis Yorke. An entirely New Work. 

Second Edition. 

“ A story showing all Curtis Yorke’s capacity for vigorous and vivid 

writing. and for skilful construction of plot.”—Scottish Lead:r. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN LONDON. By Curtis 
YorKE.. Second Edition. 
“May be classed among the best modern works of fiction.”— 
By Curtis YorKE. 


Camiridse Chronicle. 
HIS HEART TO WIN. An 
entirely New Work. Second Edition. 
“The pleasantest and brightest of Curtis Yorke’s stoiies.”— 
New-astle Daily Leater. 
BETWEEN THE SILENCES, and other Stories. By 
[Ready Shortly. 


CurTIs YORKE. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


Social and Present-Day Questions By 
the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Thoughtful, suggestive, and edifying.” — Times. 

“A volume rich in excellent matter.”— Scotsman, 

“‘ Archdeacon Farrar is bevond question a great rhetorician, snd there are 
passages in his * Social and Present-Day Questions’ which sbow him at his 
test. He has chosen great subjects—the prob!ems of poverty, doubt, the duty 
of the citizen, and the like—and speaks of them p!ainly and courageously. 
Nothing in the volume is better than the nine discourses which he devotes to 
great thinkers and men of action. Al! are good, but the three on Dean Stanley, 
Cardinal Newman, and Charles Darwin sre perhaps the best, full as they are 
of a fine appreciation and sympathy.”— Pudi Mall Gazelte. 


DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 
The New Era. By the Rev. Jostan Strona, 


D.D., Author of “Our Coun'ry.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 58. 

“It discusses in a very bright and practical manner the e:nditions of our 

age in relation to Church work. What, however, may render it of special 

interest to English readers is the picture it offers of the religious and social 
conditions obtaining in the States at the present time.”— Christian World. 


REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

Social Christianity. Sermons delivered in 
St. James's Hall, London. By Rev. HucH Price HuGuHes, 
M.A. Seventh Thotsind. Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“In ‘Social Christianity’ will be found some very bold and striking 
utterances on this relation of the Gospel to questions that concern the every- 
day life of men. The standpoint of Ageosticism, the claims made on behalf of 


Buddhism, and the teaching of Schopenhauer are also examined in thes2 dis- 
courses with not le3s candour than ability.”- Christian World. 


JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
The Ethics of Drink, and other Social 


Questions; or, Joints in our Social Armour. By James 
Kunciman, Author of “A Dream of the North Sea,” etc. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Few sermons, one would fancy, could do more good than this book, ° 
honestly considered. It speaks plain sense on faultsand follies that are usually 
satirised ; and makes fine, invigorating reading. The book warmly deserves 
success "— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Runciman expresses himself with a vigour which leaves nothing to 
be desired. He leaves no doubt of what he thinks—and he thinks, anyhow, on 
the right side. . . Altogether a very vigorous deliverance.”—Spectator. , 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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NINTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
NOW READY. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, Red Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ANNUAL 


For 1894. 


El Cyclopxdic Record of Men and 
Topics of the Day, 


INCLUDING 


Maps of Africa, Australia, Matabeleland, The 
Niger Territories, The Pamirs, Siam and Her 
Neighbours, Uganda and British East Africa. 


Reviews of the Literature, Art, Science, Religion, Law, and of 
the General History of the Year, and a full Record of Political 
and Commercial Movements at Home and Abroad. 


A HISTORY OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT, 
INCLUDING THE GREAT COAL DISPUTE. 


“When in doubt consult ‘ Hazell.’ Pall Mal/ Gazetts, 


‘‘We have for our own reference a complete set.”— 
Daily Chronicls. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ld., 1, Creed Lane, E.C.; 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 


MRS. WICGIN'S WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION, Imperial 16mo, eight charming illustrations, 
and handsomely bound in bevelled cloth, gilt edges, with a design of 
- poppies in colour on side, price 5s. 


POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


Daily Telegraph :—‘‘In none of Mrs. Wiggin’s felicitous stories is the charm 
of unaffected freshuess and spontaneous geniality more prevailingly 
potent, than in her last character sketch, ‘ Polly Oliver's Problem.’” 

Glasgow Herald :—* This isan admirably-wri.ten and thoroughly interesting 
story for girls. . . . The book is charmingly illustrated, finely 
printed, and bound.” 


| Scottish Leader:—‘‘ No page will be skipped, Surely Louiza Alcott has 


at last found a successor. 

Dundee Adveitiser :— A delighttul story for girls.” 

Sheffield Telegraph:— There is a charm of sweetness and freshness about 
‘ Pclly Oliver’s Problem’ which surpasses even ‘ Timothy’s Quest.’” 

Bradford Observer :—" P.lly is a heroine of the right sort, and this gifted 
writer has told the story of how she solved her problem with such 
force and humour that there is no wonder that she has already rushed 
into a second edition.” . 

Scotsman :—*‘ Most books of this class are frigid and inhuman, while this is 
instinct with life, with cheerfulness, and with the humbler and more 
easily app-eciated poetry of the domestic emotions. . . . Itisa 
delig* tful 

Christian World is really a story for everybody.” 

Western Morning News :—“ The bcok is very brightly written and prettily got- 
up, and will prove a v.ry a:cep‘able present for our English g.rls.” 

Dundee Advertiser :—“ A delightful story for girls from the ever-pleasing pen 
of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin.” . 

Queen: —“There is some delightful humour. . « . 1 can cordially recom- 

mend friend Polly to the reader’s attention.” a 

British Weekly: —“ It breathes on every page that peters love cf ch'ldren 
which is the secret of her success in literature. For mothers, 
especia'ly, the book is full cf precious lessons,” 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. Eighth Edition. Crown 


8vo, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. 
A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP. 


Edition.» Crown 8vo, IJlustrated, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Popular Edition. Illustrated. 1s. 6d, 


THE STORY OF PATSY. 


Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 5, Chandos Strost, Strand, 


Agants for American Books. 


Fourth 


Popular Edition, 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE RED-HOUSE MYSTERY. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, 
Author of ' Molly Bawn,” etc. 2 vols. 
THE COMMON ANCESTOR. By Joun Hit, Author of 
“ Treason-Felony,” etc. 3 vols. 
THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“Patricia Kemball,” etc. 3 vols. [Shorily. 
RED DIAMONDS. By Justin McCartny, M.P., Author of 
“ Dear Lady Disdain,” etc. 3 vols. Seccnd Edition. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By J. Mactaren Cospan, 
Author of ‘The Red Sultan.” 3 vols. 

TO HIS OWN MASTER. By A.an Sr. Ausyn, Author of 
“ A Fellow of Trinity,” etc. 3 vols. 

OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. 


By Mrs. Praep, 


Author of “ The Romance of a Station,” e'c, 3 vols. 
IN DIREST PERIL. By Davin Curistic Murray, Author of 
“Val Strange,” etc. 3 vols. [Shorily. 


TWO OFFENDERS. By Ouma, Author of “Under Two 
Flags,” etc. Small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 


MY DEAD SELF. By Wiu1aMm Jameson, 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY: A Passage in the Life of a 
Young Man. By Sypney Grunpy. 

THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY: A Tale of the Zulu 
Border. By Bertram Mitrorp. With a Frontispiece. 

THE SCALLYWAG. By Grant Aten, Author of “The Tents 
of Shem,” etc. 

“TO LET,” etc. By B. M. Croker, 

THE CONSTABLE OF ST. NICHOLAS. By Epwin 
Lester Arno.p, Author of “ Phra the Pheenician.” 

A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S, etc. By Bret Harte. 
With 15 Illustrations by William Small, A. S. Boyd, Stanley 
Wood, etc. [ Shortly. 

A FAIR COLONIST. By E. Granvitte, Author cf “The Lost 
Heiress,” etc. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 

THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST: An Experiment in Auto- 
biography. By Davin Curistie Murray, Author of “ Joseph's 

s Coat.” With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. By L. A. 
Tuters. A New Edition, with 36 Illustrations. Complete in 12 
monthly vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. The FIRST 
SIX VOLUMES are now ready. 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 


Post 8vo, illustrated 


HODDER BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Crewn Svo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait of the Author, price 3s. 6d. 


THE VISIONARY ; or, Pictures from Nordland. By 
JONAS LIE. Translated from the Norwegian by JESSIE MUIR. 


“That so striking and powerful a romance should have escaped the translator 
until now is something strange.”--Saturday Review. 

‘Its hero’s autobiographical narrative teems not only with rsonal 
experiences of extra-natural apparitions, but with appalling tales of goblins 
end fiends. . . . Lie’s masterpiece. . . . A boos werthy of careful ani 


‘repeated perusal.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Fullof gob'ins and ‘second sight.’ . . This most fascinating book.”"—S/ar. 
“Than the picture of Susanna, the heroine of the story, though limned with 


- the utmost simplicity, hardly anything finer or more elevated in tone coud 


be conceived.” —A berdeen Free Press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Illustrations, price 6s. 


TRUTH IN STORY ; or, Simple Home. Discourses 
for Young People. By EDWIN HODDER, Author of “The 
Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury,” etc. 


‘“‘A beautifully bound, printed, and illustrated volume. . . . This light yet 
earnest, entertaining yet devout, collection of carefi:lly-written essays.”—Sun. 

‘“‘ Manly in its tone, and interesting throughout, and altogether is decidedly 
one of the best of its kind.”“—Scofsman. 

“Mr. Hodder has hit upon a singularly effective plan of conveying instruc- 
tion to children. The work is admirab!y planned.”—Rock, 

“Full of wise and timely counsels. . . . Could hardly be su-pass dasa 
gift-book for young men.”—British Weekly. 


Lonpon; HODDER BROTHERS, 18, New Bridge Street, E.C. 


THE AUTHOR'S MANUAL. 


By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Sixrn Epirion, Revised, crown 8:0, cloth gilt, 5s. With Portrait. 
The Westminster Review says: “4 very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
—itis literary, and appreciative of literature in its best sense. . «+ + 
We have little else but praise for the volume.” 
Digby, Long, & Co., Publishers, 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet street, Londoa. 


NNIE S. SWAN’S NOVELS.—-Write to Oliphant, 

Anderson, & Ferrier for List of Works by this popular 

Authoress.—London: 24, Old Bailey, E.C.; Edinburgh: 30, St. 
Mary Street. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ! 
by H. J. Forp. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “*Tke House of the Wolf.” 


“This is, in fact, quite the best histcrical romance that has appeared for 
some years. It is full of sensation, and the adventures hang very naturally 


upon the hero. Never s’nce D’Artagnan was there a better swordsman,”— 
fall Mall Gazelte. 


ITION, with Frontispiece and Vignette 
I vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A NEW WORK ON THE JUNIUS CONTROVERSY. 


LAST WORDS ON THE JUNIUS QUESTION. 
By H. R. Fraxcis, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. [Jn the press. 


DISCOVERY OF LAKES RUDOLF AND 
STEFANIE: An Account of Count Samuet TeLexis Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 
1888. By his companion, Lieutenant Lupwic 
Translated by Nancy Bett (N. D’Anvers). With 179 IIustra- 
tions, 2 large and 4 “small Coloured Maps, giv.ng Route of 
Expedition. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. 


TALES OF A NOMAD;; or, Sport and Strife. 


Cuarces Montacue. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PICTURES IN PROSE OF NATURE, WILD 
SPORT, AND HUMBLE LIFE. By Ausyn Trevor Battye, 
B.A. [In the press. 


INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the Early History 
and Origin of the Doctrine of Eiblical Inspiration. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 18s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun H. Overton, D.D., 
Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural 
Dean of the Isle of Axholme. $yo, 14s. 


By 


New Book by the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER: A 
Study. By the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
[In the press. 
THE STUDENT'S DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE 
AND THE ALLIED SCIENCES, By Atexanper Duane, M.D., 


Assistant-Surgeon to the New York Ophthalmic and Aural 
Institute. 8vo, 21s. 


LEONIDAS. POLK: Bishop and General. By 
Wiuiam M. Pork, M.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 


LEGENDS OF THE MICMAGCS. By the Rev. 
Siras Tertius Ranp, DD., D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 


*,* These Legends were collected by Dr. Rand during his forty years 
work as a missionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia. 


A GAUNTLET: A Drama. By 


Bjérnsen, Translated into English by Osman Epwarps. With 
Portrait of the Author, [In the press. 


PASTOR SANG. By Bjéanstjerne Trans- 
lated into Engtish by Wituram Witson. Crown 8vo, §s. 


New and Cheaper Editions of Recent Novels. 
THE REFUGEES: A Tale of Two Continents. 


A. Conan Doyie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 


Author of “ Beggars All,” etc. 


By 
By L. B, Watrorp. 


By L. Doveatt, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
New York: 15, East 16th Street. 


2. STUDIES IN CHARACTER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS: Voyages and Experiences 
in the W. Pacific, 1875 to 1891. By W. T. WaAwn, Master 
Marner. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

“A work of peculiar interest. It affords a vivid insight into labour recruiting 
in the Pacific,’—STANDARD. 

Abounds with valuable information.”—CHRONICLE, 

‘* Graphic and amusing accounts of little-known places and peoples told in a 
stilorly straightforward manner.'— TELEGRAPH. 


THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA: A True Account of 
the. Most Remarkable Assaults committed of late years upen the 
Coast of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and 
Tortuga (both English and French). 
of the Buccaneers who was present at those tragedies (1684-5). 
Edited by Henry Powell. With Maps, Sieges, and Portraits. tn- 
cludes the very scarce Fourth Part. Royal 8vo, 15s. oe 
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By JOHN EsQUEMELING, one . 


“4 handsome edition, with excellent fac-similes of the fine engravings.” — 


BookmAN, 
THE EAST AND WEST ENDS: 
WORTHINGTON JUNIOR: A Story of Contrasts. 
EpDITH SICHEL. 3 vels. 
s “ This is one of the most satisfactory novels we have read for some time.”— 
PECTATOR. 
“ Full of smart styings and well-ti:irned phrases."—DatLy CHRONICLE. 
“* Shehas considerable power of satiric portraiture, and writes a smart style.— 
Grascow HERALD. 
NEW SOLUTION OF AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 
THE STORY OF LOUIS XVil. OF FRANCE. by E. E. 
Evans. With § Engraved Poriraits. 8vo, 103. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH CARICATURISTS AND 


By 


GRAPHIC HUMORISTS OF THE NINETEENTH Can- 


TURY. By GRanamM Everitt. Illustrated from Drawings by all 
the leading Caricaturists of the Century. Rcyal 8vo, Ios. 6d. 

“ At last we haveatreotise upon our caricaturists and comic draughtsmen 
worthy of the great subject. A thoroughly readable and instructive book.” — 
Patt GazetTre. 

MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S NEW BOOK. 
SOCIALISM: Its Growth and its Outcome. By Wiittam Morris 
and E. BeLtrorr BAX. Price 6s. Large Paper-Edi‘ion, 15s. net. 


SUICIDE AND INSANITY. By J. A. K. Srranay, M.D. 5s. 


“ Deals exhauslively with the psychological, historizal, and ethical aspects of 
the question. A weighty contribution.”—TimeEs, 


THE SKEPTICS OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. | 


By Rev. JOHN OWEN. 8vo, I0s. 64. 

Ckarron, Sanchez, Le Veyer, Pascal. 

SECOND VOLUME OF RUSSELL M. GARNIER’S 
IMPORTANT WORK. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANDED INTERESTS: 
Its ‘Customs, Laws, and Agriculture; MODERN 
8vo, 103. éd. 

NEW VOLUME OF. THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 


Montaigne, Ramus, 


PERIOD. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES: A Study. By H.S. Satz, Author of « 


“Life of Thoreau,” etc. Portrait. 2s. 6d. Large-Paper Edition 
with Four full-page Plates of ‘‘ Jefferies Land,” specially paint 
by Bertha Newcombe. 1os. 6d. net. : 


SOCIAL PEACE. By Professor Scuurze-GAEVERNITz Trans- 
lated by C. M. Wicksteed, and Edited by Graham Wallas, M.A. 
(Oxon.)  3s..6d. 

‘A siudy by a competent observer of the industrial movement in England 
and the later aeiel_pments of trade 


NEW ONE-YOLUME NOVELS. 

. "A NEW DOG STORY: and another. 

BLIZZARD AND ANOTHER FANTASY. 

PINKERTON, Author of ‘* John Newbold’s Ordea!.” 

“We have known Mr. Pinkerton as the spirited romancist and satirist, and 

have i him original and incisive in touch. There is some genuine funin 

the idea (of this book), and it is comically worked.”—ATHENZUM. 

* 4 piece of hearty, rollicking, and unc h _ 


By Tuos, 
2s. 6d. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


*TWIXT SHADOW AND SHINE. By Marcus Crarke, 
Author of “‘ For the Term of His Natural Life.” 23. 6d. 


A MODERN XANTHIPPE. By Wa ter T. Arnot. 3s. 6d. 
THE BEAUTY OF BOSCASTLE. ByT. Muttetr Ettis, 5s. 


THE ETHICAL LIBRARY. Vols. I.-IIl. Each 4s. 6d. 


1. THE CIVILISATION OF CHRISTENDOM. By Eer- 
NARD BosANQCET, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow), late Fellow 
of Univ. Coll., Oxford. . 


By Sopuie Bryant, D.Sc. 
Other volumes to follow by Professor A. SIDGWICK, Mr. LESLIE 
STEPHEN, J. H. Murrueap, M.A. (Oxon.), Mr. DAvip G. 
Ritcuik, M.A. (Oxon.), and others. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. New Vols. Each 2s. 6d. 


71. THE RISE OF MODERN DEMOCRACY IN OLD 
AND NEW ENGLAND. By CHARLES BoRGEAUD. Trans- 


lated by Mrs. Birkbeck Hill, with an Introduction by C. H. - 


Firth, M.A. 

70. HOURS AND WAGES IN RELATION TO PRO- 
DUCTION. By Professor BRENTANO. 

6. DWELLINGS. OF THE POOR, By Locke Wortnincroy. 
F.R.1.B.A. Plates. 

68. RIGHTS OF WOMEN. By M. Osrrocorskt. 

67. HISTORY OF THE ROCHDALE PIONEERS. Ly 
G. J. HOLYOAKE. 

66. THEORY AND POLICY OF LABOUR PROTEC- 
TION. By Dr. A SCHAFFLE. 

65. ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE IN 19th CENTURY. 
By A. L. Bow ey, B.A. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lonpon. 
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ELLIOT NEW LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA.” 
THE FIRST EDITION WAS EXHAUSTED WITHIN A FEW DAYS 
OF PUBLICATION AND A SECOND EDITION WILL BE ISSUED 
IMMEDIATELY. 
In foolscap 8vo, tastefully p inted, and bound in olive cloth, uniform with 
“ Obiter Dicta,” price 57. Aiso 50 Large Paper Copies, price 21s. net., of which 
odly two or three are left. 


ESSAYS ABOUT MEN, WOMEN, 


AND BOOKS. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. aod 
“Mr. Augustine Birrell is always good company. Unlike some living 
writers who might be named, he is always himself, and the self is so sane, so 
shrewd, so vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books delight- 
tul.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Tastefully printed on fine paper, large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
21s. Fifty copies only have been printed on La ge Paper for Collec.ors, price 


THE BOOK-HUNTER IN PARIS: 


Being Studies among the Bookstalls of the Quays. By OCTAVE 
UZANNE. With an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of 
** Obiter Dicta,” ‘* Res Judicatz,” etc., and 144 Characteristic Illustraticns 
interspersed in the Text. 

“A very int resting book. Mr. Birrell’s introduct’on isa pleasant and useful 
explanation of the voiume, which is presented in a form fully deserving of its 
literary meiits.”—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A 
Cloth, frice 4s. 6d.; roxburgh haif-morocco, 7s. 6d.; Large Paper £1 1s. net. 


BOOK-SONG. AnAnthology of Poems 


ef Books and Bookmen from Modern Authors. tvited by GLEESON 
WHITE, Editor of “ Ballades and Rondeaus,” ** Garde Joyeuse,” etc., etc. 
“Charming and valuable.’—7he Globe. 

“there is much in this anthology to delight the reader.” —Saturday Review. 


n handsome dermy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PORTS PRAISE: From Homer 


t» Tennyson. Collected and Arranged, with No.es by ESTELLE 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, Editor of **Sea Song and River Rhyme,” 
“Flower and Leaf,” etc.. 
‘Reflects much credit upon the compi'er, and her ‘Iabour of love’ and is an 
admirable book of reference for the lover ot poetry. Its attractive and artistic 
gei-up, too, endow it with the characteristics of a bandsome presentation book.” 
—Public Opinion. 


Tastefuliy printed in small 8vo, price 6s. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY 


BIRTHDAYS. By “E. V. B.,” Author of “ Days and Hours in a Garden,” 
“*Ros Rosarum,” etc. 
“No more exquisite gift for a bereaved friend has yet been compiled. 
Solemn thoughts are they, not allof sleep or of triumphant bliss beyond the 
grave, yet these, too, have their music for hearts that still thri!l to the beloved 
who have passed across the seas to the sun-risinz, It is the artistic preduct of 
love's labour.”—Christian World, 


In crown ob!ong 12mo, tastefully bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER’S GUIDE FOR HIS 


DISCIPLES: Being a Manual of all the Recorded Sayings of Jesus, 
arranged for Easy Consultation and Systematic Reading. With a Preface 
by EUGENE STOCK, Author of ‘ Lessons on the Life of Our Lord.” 
“ Extremely useful, and to many people the wide reach of the extant sayings 
of Christ will come as something :ike a revelation.”— Daily Chronicle. 
best of possible books for devotional reading.”— 
Religious Review of Reviews. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Now ready. In long crown 8vo, price 1s. 


LESSONS FOR THOSE WHO ARE, 


AND THOSE WHO WISH TO BE, CHRISTIAN WORKERS. By 
H, YATMAN. Witna Preface by Rev. W. Hay M. H. Al 


“The clearest revelation yet given to us that the saving of souls is a seriou 
business, and probably a greater revelation as to what Christian working is 
and c’n be made than elsewhere has ever yet been made.”--Expository Times. 


In crown $vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price ss. 


A THREEFOLD MYSTERY: A Tale 


of Mente Carlo. By CONSTANCE SERJEANT. 


Tastefully printed in demy 8vo, cloth, price ros. 6d. Copiously I lustr.ted with 
Sketches and Photographs. 


ROUND the WORLD by DOCTOR'S 


ORDERS: meng, Me Narrative of a Year's Travel in Japan, Ceylon, 
Australia, China, New Zealand, Canada, United States, etc. By JOHN 
DALE, J.P., Scarborough, 
“Mr. Dale has done a work for which a very large number of people wil 
feel profcundly grateful. ‘Lhe work is enriched by numerous pave sd and 
owe of Japanese temples, Chinese gods, and Californian mountains. 

any comperatively unknown regions, such as Alaska and the Northcf Queens- 
land, are pithily described.”—Morning Leader. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 33. 6d. With Illus‘rative 


A SIMPLE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


PHILOSOPHY. By W. R. SCOTT, M.A., Trinity Coliege, Dublin 
Author of “ An Introduction to Cudworth’s ‘Treatise ete, Eternal 
end Immutable Mcrality.’” 
“The field is so vast and the subjects so abstruse, the author must be con- 
gratulated in his success in g ving the modern reader, who has little time to 
spare, some clear conception of that great series of original thinkers and 
reasoners who carried the human mind as far as it could go unaided by Reve- 
lation in search of truth and the secret of the universe.”—Belfast Witucss. 


Tastefully printed and appropriately bound in cloth, 1s, 63. 


UNPOPULAR POLITICS: Being 
Non popular Aspects, Prelitical and Economic, of some Prominent Contem- 
porary Questions, By G. EDWARD TARNER. 

Contents—State-provided Education—Combinations in Restraint of Trade 
~The Progressive Transfer of Poli ical Power to the Largest Class. 


Lonpon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 


LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS 


BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


In Uniform Crown Svo Volumes, bound in cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. | 
With Portrait of the Author, 
THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS, 

THE MAID OF KILLEENA. 

GREEN PASTURES AND 
PICCADILLY. 

MACLEOD OF DARE. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S 
SWEETHEART, 

WHITE WINGS. 

SUNRISE. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 


SHANDON BELLS. 

ADVtNTURES IN THULE. 

YOLANDE. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARF, 

THE WISE WOMEN OF 
INVERNESS. 

WHITE HEATHER. 

SABINA ZEWBRA. 

THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES OF A HOUSEBOAT. 

IN FAR LOCHABER. 

THE PENANCE OF JOHN 


LOGAN. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTU- 
NATUS. 
DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 


STAND FAStr! CRAIG 
ROYSTON. 


BY R. 


LORNA DOONE. 
With Photogravure Portiait of 
the Author, specially prepared 
for this NewIssue. Also Illus- 
trated Edition for Presentation, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; and Edition 
de Luxe, 21s. 

CLARA YAUGHAN. 

CRIPPS THE CARRIER. 


D BLACKMORE. 
39th Edition. | TOMMY UPMORE, 


CRADOCK NOWELL. 

CHRISTOWELL. 

ALICE LORRAINE, 

MARY ANERLEY. 

EREMA. 

KIT AND KITTY. 

SPRINGHAVEN. (Also Iilus- 
trated Edition, 7s 6d.) 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


FAR FROM TBE MADDING 
CROWD. With a Photogra- 
vure Portrait of the Author, 
from a Photo by Wheeler, of 
Weymouth. 

TRE MAYOR OF CASTER- 
BRIDGE. 


| THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 


A LAODICEAN. 

THE REtURN OF THE 
NATIVE. 

THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. 

A PAIR OF BLUE EYES, 

TWO ON A TOWER, 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


WRECK of the ‘GROSYENOR.’ 
With Photogravure : Portrait 
of the Author. 

AN OCEAN FREE LANCE, 

THE FROZEN PIRATE. 

A SEA QUEEN. 

LITLE LOO. 

THE LADY MAUD. 


MY WATCH BELOW. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF 
MATE. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
BETW)XT THE FORELAND3. 
MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


BY GEORGE 


MAC DONALD. 


THE YICAR’S DAUGHTER. | GUILD COURT. 


With Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. 

ADELA CATHCART. 

MARY MARSTON. 


WEIGHED AND WANTING. 


STEPHEN ARCHER. 

A DISH OF ORTS, and other 
Essays, by Dr. MacDonacp. 
With Portrait. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Uniform demy 8vo Vols., Illustrated Covers, Us- cach, 


SOLDIERS THREE: Stories of Barrack-Room Life. 
THE STORY OF THE GADSBYS: A Tale without a Plot. 
IN BLACK AND WHITE: Storics of Native Life. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 


UNDER THE DEODARS: In Social Byways. 
THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, and other Eerie Tales. 


STORIES FROM “SCRIBNER.”’ 
Super royal 32mo, printed on parchment paper, uncut edges, 

paper binding, is. 6d. each ; cloth, gilt top, 2s. each, 
STORIES OF NEW YORK. 

STORIES OF THE RAILWAY. 

STORIES OF THE SOUTH. 
STORIES OF THE SEA. 
STORIES OF ITALY. 


STORIES OF THE ARMY. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lutep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 
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